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Prices  of  live  lambs  broke  sharply,  with  declines  ranging  from 
$2-S2.50  per  100  pounds  during  the  week  June  14—19,  largely 
as  the  result  of  increased  receipts  and  the  abrupt  downturn  in 
dressed  lamb  values.  Best  fat  lambs  at  the  close  brought 
$16-$16.10  at  Chicago,  compared  with  the  peak  of  $19.20, 
which  was  reached  early  in  the  month.  Fat  sheep  held  gen- 
erally steady.  Cattle  receipts  also  increased,  and  price  reduc- 
tions on  steers  and  fat  she  stock  generally  amounted  to  15c-25c. 
Grass-fed  cows  closed  fully  25c  under  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Vv'eek.  Stocker  and  feeder  supplies  were  somewhat  more  Uberal, 
but  there  was  a  broad  demand  for  the  better  grades.  Lower 
grades  on  the  stocker  order  closed  weak  to  15c  lower.  Top  on 
hogs  again  reached  S15  at  Chicago  despite  a  bearish  attitude  on 
the  part  of  buyers.  Choice  210-lb.  averages  closed  at  $14.90 
and  few  weighty  butchers  sold  below  $14.25. 

Wholesale  fresh-meat  trade  was  extremely  duU  and  price  de- 
clines were  registered  in  all  classes.  The  drop  in  lamb  values 
was  greater  than  in  other  classes. 

Potato  growers  in  southern  States  have  fared  pretty  well 
this  season.  Good  yields  and  heavier  production  than  last 
year,  accompanied  by  higher  prices,  have  given  most  farmers 
a  fair  profit.  Average  returns  for  the  season  in  South  Carolina 
were  about  $5  per  barrel.  In  all  the  early-potato  States  to- 
gether, the  May  price  to  growers  averaged  around  $2.50  per 
bushel,  compared  with  $1.35  during  the  same  month  last 
season  and  a  four-year  average  for  May  of  $1.85.  City  prices 
have  held  up  remarkably  well,  and  actual  advances  occurred 
during  the  third  week  of  June  on  Bliss  Triumphs  from  the 
South  Central  sections.  Supplies  were  fairly  liberal  but  trading 
was  good.  Old  potato  markets  still  showed  some  strength  but 
prices  v/ere  nothing  like  those  of  the  big  boom  periods  earlier  in 
the  year.  Shipments  from  northern  States  dropped  to  125  cars 
daily,  as  against  700  cars  of  new  potatoes  each  day.  Tomato 
s.nd  watermelon  shipments  ranked  next  only  to  potatoes. 
Movement  of  spring  tomatoes  was  at  its  height  in  Mississippi 
and  east  Texas,  with  Tennessee  also  beginning.  More 
tomatoes  than  usual  are  being  grown  for  shipment  as  green, 
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wrapped  stock.  Prices  of  tomatoes  and  melons  declined  under 
the  increasing  arrivals.  By  July  4,  watermelons  should  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  products  on  the  market.  Georgia  peaches 
were  selling  lower.  The  heavy  shipments  from  that  State  were 
expected  to  begin  about  June  25. 

Butter  markets  were  steady  at  close  of  the  week  ended  June 
19,  although  the  opening  tone  was  v/eak.  General  situation 
was  somewhat  unsettled  due  to  a  known  heavy  storage  surplus 
and  to  improved  production  outlook  following  recent  rains. 
Into-storage  movement  continued  heavj',  exceeding  that  of  last 
year  despite  heavy  stocks. 

Cheese  markets  continued  firm  with  trade  fairly  active, 
particularly  at  countrj'  points.  Prices  on  the  cheese  boards  of 
June  18  were  unchanged  with  the  exception  of  some  fractional 
adva.nees  on  the  Farmers'  Call  Board.  Production  conditions 
are  fairly  favorable  in  Wisconsin,  with  receipts  at  warehouses 
just  about  equaling  last  year's  level. 

Grain  markets  were  generally  easier  although  wheat  futures 
held  firm  on  foreign  demand.  Improved  crop  conditions  in 
the  Northwest  and  the  pressure  of  new  crop  wheat  weakened 
wheat  premiums  at  some  markets.  Beneficial  rains  and  more 
favorable  temperatures  weakened  the  corn  market  with  other 
feed  grains  working  lower  in  sympathy  with  corn.  Rye  was 
independentlj-  firm  and  flax  prices  advanced  on  higher  foreign 
prices. 

Hay  market  was  quiet  during  the  week  June  14r-19.  Offerings 
were  moderate  in  eastern  markets.  Movement  of  first  crop  of 
alfalfa  was  slackening  at  Kansas  City.  Supplies  are  light  in 
eastern  consuming  territory  and  surplus  hay  has  been  closely 
marketed  in  shipping  sections  east  of  Rockies. 

Feed  markets  averaged  barely  steady  during  the  week  ended 
June  19.  Lower  prices  in  feed  grains  and  improved  pasturage 
in  the  east  were  weakening  factors.  Wheat  feeds  and  hominy 
feed  worked  lower  but  linseed  meal  was  firm  and  cottonseed 
meal  advanced  on  improved  demand.  Tankage  ruled  firm 
with  restricted  production. 

Cotton  prices  reached  new  low  levels  for  the  season  so  far. 
On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  July  future  contracts 
improved  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  however,  closing 
at  17.83^  compared  with  17.50^  a  week  ago  and  23.50^  a  year 
ago.  On  the  Nev,'  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  the  final  closing 
of  July  futures  was  17.14^  compared  with  16.79^  a  week  ago 
and  23.58^  for  the  corresponding  day  in  1925.  On  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  July  future  contracts  were  up  37  points,  closing 
at  17.27f^. 

A  good  demand  was  reported  for  low  grade  cottons.  The 
average  price  for  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  was  up  25 
points,  closing  at  17.34^  per  lb.  Last  year  the  price  stood  at 
24.31^. 
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Lamb  Prices  Break  Sharply 

Chicago 

Fat  lamb  values  were  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure 
exerted  by  an  increased  supply  and  an  extreme  break  in  dressed 
prices  during  the  week  June  14-19.  The  live  market  suffered 
sharp  breaks  at  all  principal  inidwestern  markets,  most  centers 
showing  downturns  of  $2-$2.50  Cattle  receipts  were  also 
somewhat  larger  and  price  reductions,  although  not  large,  were 
general.  Hogs  on  the  contrary,  after  a  lower  start  moved  up 
again  to  a  point  practically  as  high  as  at  anytime  during  the 
season.  Price  readjustmeiits  during  the  week  were  more  or 
less  seasonal  but  the  hog  market  showed  great  resistance  to 
downturns  and  it  is  expected  by  the  trade  that  the  usual  June 
break  in  prices  will  be  avoided. 

Notwithstanding  the  sharp  cut  in  prices  of  fat  lambs  since 
the  high  time  early  in  June,  when  the  peak  reached  $19.20, 
further  declines  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  as  current 
values  still  remain  comparatively  high.  Idaho  unloaded  freely 
during  the  week,  and  from  late  reports  sections  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  will  be  represented  at  principal  markets  later  in  the 
month.  Louisville  and  Nashville  markets  continued  to  receive 
liberal  daily  runs  and  packers  bought  sizable  allotments  of 
these  for  slaughter  at  Chicago.  Most  of  the  shipments  from 
the  south  were  well  freighted  with  light  lambs  and  this  fact 
acted  as  a  leverage  for  reducing  costs  on  lightweight  natives. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  there  were  no  western  lambs  available 
at  Chicago  and  the  sharp  price  cut  had  practically  stopped  the 
native'  run.  This  decrease  in  receipts  helped  to  check  the  de- 
cline but  killers  were  still  of  the  opinion  that  live  values  were 
too  high  compared  with  dressed  prices  Best  fat  lambs  at 
Chicago  at  the  close  brought  $16-$16.10,  but  the  movement 
was  slow  at  such  prices  and  a  few  loads  of  choice  Idahos  had 
to  take  $15.7.5  late.  Native  lambs  bulked  largely  at  $1.5-$15.50 
and  sorts  were  almost  double  even  at  these  prices,  which  were 
relatively  $2-$2.50  below  the  close  a  week  earlier.  Fat  sheep 
held  generally  steady,  the  supply  of  Texas  grass  offerings  having 
been  reduced  in  a  marked  degree  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
competition  from  countrymen  for  breeding  material  offered 
an  outlet  for  a  liberal  supply  of  ev-.^es  suitable  for  killers.  Feed- 
ing lamb  prices  were  firm  throughout  the  week  with  bulk  of 
desirable  westerns  at  $14-$14.50,  a  few  reaching  the  season's 
h/gh  point  of  $14.75.  The  yearling  supply  was  very  limited 
during  the  week  and  from  now  on  this  class  will  be  a  negligible 
quantity  on  the  market. 

CATTLE  RECEIPTS  ALSO  INCREASED 

Closing  prices  of  the  preceding  week  on  fed  steers  attracted 
more  liberal  supplies  to  market  and  in  general  values  closed 
the  week  15^-25ci  lower.  At  the  opening,  however,  steers  sold 
equally  as  high  as  at  any  time  since  early  in  April,  $10.65  being 
paid  for  choice  weighty  ofi'erings  at  Chicago.  Yearlings  re- 
sisted downturns  better  than  weightier  kinds,  these  getting 
the  small  end  of  the  break.  Best  youngsters  sold  upward  to 
$10.40  and  lightweight  heifers  topped  at  $10.35.  Increasing 
numbers  of  grass  steers  tended  to  lower  values  at  "river" 
markets  but  at  Chicago  common  and  medium  offerings,  espec- 
ially kinds  showing  grass,  were  scarce  and  showed  very  little 
price  change.  Fat  she  stock  sold  lower  in  sympathy  with  steers, 
and  cows  on  the  grassy  order  were  more  numerous,  with  kinds 
at  $6.50  doM'iiward  fully  25<j;  below  price  levels  current  a  week 
earlier.  Vealers  broke  sharply,  closing  sales  at  Chicago  being 
$1.50-$2  under  prevailing  prices  late  in  the  preceding  week. 
Declines  on  fat  lambs  and  a  lower  dressed  veal  market  fur- 
nished the  leverage  to  break  vealer  prices  on  foot.  Supplies 
of  stockers  and  feeders  were  somewhat  more  liberal  but  the 
demand  for  better  grades  remained  broad  and  these  moved 
readily,  ciualitied  offerings  with  weight  selling  upward  to  $9 
on  the  Chicago  market.  Lower  grades  on  the  stooker  order 
closed  weak  to  15(5  lower,  demand  for  these  having  subsided. 

Hog  receipts  were  very  moderate  but  buyers  were  very 
bearish  early  in  the  week,  and  with  the  contraction  in  shipper 
demand,  values  sagged.  Hold  overs  were  liberal  at  Chicago, 
which  was  another  deterrent  to  holding  values  at  the  previous 
week's  prevailing  levels.  This  bearish  tendency  on  the  part  of 
buyers  persisted  through  the  week  but  sellers  fo\ight  stubbornly 
to  elevate  values  and  at  the  close  the  top  had  again  reached  $15. 


Light  hogs  were  relatively  scarce  at  the  close  of  the  week  and 
pigs  were  almost  unattainable.  Shipping  demand  supported 
kinds  ranging  downward  from  220  lbs.,  but  packers  were  able 
to  secure  weightier  offerings  with  m.ore  ease  late,  few  salesmen 
caring  to  hold  hogs  over  the  week  end.  Choice  210-lb.  averages 
closed  at  $14.90  and  few  weighty  butchers  sold  below  $14.25. 
The  spread  between  heavy  butchers  and  desirable  packing  sows 
was  again  comparatively  narrow,  smooth  light  packers  selling 
upward  to  $13.50  with  350-lb.  butchers  as  low  as  $14. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter 

June  14-19,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Chicago 

Denver 

East  St.  Louis- 
Fort  Worth.. _ 
Indianapolis  *. 
Kansas  City.. 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha. 

St.  Joseph 

South  St.  Paul 
Sioux  City  '... 
Wichita 


Total..-. 
Total  June  7- 

12,  192*; 

Total  June  15- 

20,  1925 


Cattle  and  calves  ' 


Re- 
ceipts 


76, 836 
6, 229 
32,53' 
25,  549 
10,  909 
39, 105 
3,875 
35, 949 
11,299 
34,  865 
13,640 
1,775 


292,  665 
289, 109 
217,  597 


Ship- 
ments 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


17, 779 
1,737 

14,984 
9,170 
4,738 

15,  354 
782 

11,627 

2,680 

8,488 

9,250 

677 


97,266 
90,  348 
66, 835 


59,  057 
2,637 

17,380 

13,  682 
5,913 

24,64.': 
3, 339 

24,  322 
8,030 

26, 918 
8,848 
1,069 


Hogs 


Re- 
ceipts 


118,717 

7,300 

69,  487 

3,360 

38,  474 

47,236 

2,829 

54,  438 

33,  121 

53,  229 

45, 101 

10,233 


ments      jg=      ceipts 


25, 851 

2,347 

32,  213 

76 

13,  090 

12,  307 

625 

12,600 

8, 

8,246 

11,  742 

234 


195,  740 
197,  901 
152, 171 


483,  525 
513, 118 


572,  405  172,  605 


127, 731 
122,  640 


Sheep 


92,866 

4,567 
34, 199 

2,601 
24,414 
34,  887 

2,  " 
41,  838 
24,  665 
45,287 
36, 115 

9,588 


353,  478 
386,  554 
399,  83S 


74,827 

29,451 

21,  746 

24,  353 

3,405 

32,  784 

239 

47,  047 

16,  273 

2,097 

2,920 

4,646 


259,  788. 
231,  491 
168,411 


Ship- 
ments 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


11,471 

35,  392 

3,729 

11,991 

1,932 

10,  989 

34 

12,  903 

2,536 

239 

593 

2,941 


94,750 
61,  797 
32, 858 


63,  356 

1,785 

17,684 

12,  925 

1.471 

22,  016 

202 

34,144 

14,  255 

1,746 

2,  639 

927 


173, 150 
159, 891 
139, 339 


1  Movement  of  calves  June  14-19:  Receipts,  62,596;  shipments,  14,509;  local  slaugh- 
ter, 52,045. 
'  Week  ended  Friday,  June  18. 


Daily  Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

June  14-19,  1926,  with  Comparisons 
[Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases] 


Chicago 

East  St. 
Louis 

Fort 
Worth 

Kansas 
City 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

WO 

m 

WO 

WO 

WO 

100 

Lhs. 

lbs. 

Us. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Monday 

251 

.$14. 02 

215i$14. 44 

220i$14.  38 

237 

$13.83    253  .$13.  82 

262 

$13. 69 

Tuesday 

262 

13.88 

214 

14.351  217 

14.44 

234 

13.88    264    13.75 

278 

13.44 

Wednesday 

255 

13. 99 

218 

14.  541  221 

14. 45 

235 

13.99    266;   i:i.  74 

287 

13.46 

Tlmrsday 

253 

14.2^ 

199 

14.77 

215 

14.69 

231 

14.24    268    13.82 

282 

13.  62 

Friday 

255 

14.17 

223 

14.73 

320 

14.07 

234 

14.35:  264    13.94 

282 

13.70 

Saturday... 

261 

14.16 

204 

14.79 

212 

14.72 

232 

14.38    259.  13.80 

257 

13.83 

Average: 

■'         1     • 

June  14-19, 1926 

255 

14.06 

212 

14.57 

21S 

14.52 

235 

14.02    264    13.80 

2V8 

13.58 

June  7-12, 1926. 

249 

14.39 

211 

14.  68 

216 

14.67 

234 

14.38   262,  14.02   266 

14.02 

June  15-20, 1925 

239 

12.66 

202 

12.89 

221 

12.13 

228 

12.  45|  245    12.  29    250 

12.13 

Boston  Wool  Ps^arket  Quota'iions 

Gradual  improvement  in  the  Boston  wool  trade  M^as  notice- 
able during  the  week  June  14-21.  Price  changes  were  slight, 
but  a  larger  volume  was  moved  than  was  the  case  a  week  earlier. 


Fine  strictly  combing 

Fine  French  comhing 

Fine  clothing. 

)4  blood  sUictly  combing. 

H  blood  clothing 

?|  blood  strictly  combing 

%  blood  clothing 

14  blood  strictly  combing 

Low  }4  blood  strictly  combing. 
Common  and  braid 


Grease  basis 
fleece ' 


Per  pound 
$0.44 


0.36- 
.39- 


.37 

.44 

.40 

.43 

.38 

.42-    .43 

.39-    .40 

.37-    .38 


Scoured  basis 


Fleece 


Per  pound 
$1.  03-$l.  10 
.98-  1.00 
.93-  .96 
.93-  .97 
91 
81 
72 
75 
70 
.63-    .64 


.78- 
.71- 
.70- 


Territory 


Per  pound 

$1.08-$1. 12 

1.00-  1.03 

.95-    .93 

1.00 

.95 

.90 

.80 

.80 

.70 

.64 


.93- 
.87- 
.79- 
.77- 
.68- 
.63- 


1  The  better  chvss  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Mi.ssouri  wool  H.-3i 
loss.  Kentucky  and  similar  wool  2i;-5)!  higher  depending  on  the  particular  lot 
offered.    The  above  quotations  depend  to  some  extent  on  tlio  individual  lots. 
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Fresh  Meat  Trade  Dull 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 

Prices  of  practically  all  classes  of  fresh  meats  were  forced 
toward  lower  levels  at  Atlantic  seaboard  markets  and  Chicago 
during  the  period  June  14-18.  Steer  beef,  which  closed  60{i-$l 
higher  than  a  week  earher  at  Chicago,  was  the  only  important 
exception.  At  other  markets  steer  beef  closed  mostly  50^-$  1 
lower.  Cow  beef  was  mostly  steady  at  all  four  market  centers. 
Veal  prices  closed  unevenly  weak  to  $4  lower  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding Friday,  lamb  from  $2-$8  lower,  mutton  $l-$2  lower, 
pork  loins  from  50ji  higher  to  $2  lower,  shoulder  pork  cuts  from 
$1  higher  to  $1  lower.  Steer  beef  and  mutton  sujjplies  ranged 
from  moderate  to  fairly  liberal,  cow  beef  light,  veal  and  lamb 
moderate  to  normal,  and  pork  rather  heavy  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Poor  quality  of  much  of  the  small-stock  supply, 
as  well  as  accumulations  of  stock  due  to  the  hmited  demand, 
were  bearish  factors. 

Beef.  Bulk  of  the  steer-beef  supplies  graded  good,  although 
a  moderate  percentage  fell  within  the  medium  and  common 
grades.  At  eastern  markets  the  draggy  demand  was  less 
noticeable  than  in  the  case  of  other  classes,  but  prices  had  a 
weak  undertone  at  all  times,  hindquarters  and  ribs  being  harder 
to  move  than  chucks  and  plates.  At  New  York  most  steer 
beef  of  good  grade  sold  from  $15.50-$16.50,  and  grassers  mostly 
$12-$13.  At  Philadelphia  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  over 
$15-$15.50  for  good  grade  carcasses.  At  Chicago,  under  a 
fairly  active  demand,  salesmen  were  a.ble  to  obtain  prices 
v/hich  ranged  from  firm  to  .50^  higher  than  a  week  earlier. 
Bulk  of  better  grade  kinds  sold  from  $16-$17  at  that  market, 
others  largely  $12.50-$14.50.  Cow-beef  receipts  were  generally 
light  and  prices  as  a  rule  were  unchanged,  as  demand  at  all 
four  markets  was  sufficient  to  keep  stocks  well  sold  up. 

Veal.  Average  quality  at  eastern  markets  was  below  that 
of  a  weak  earher  and  prices  broke  sharply,  particularly  at  New 
York,  where  net  declines  for  the  week  ranged  from  $3-$4  per 
100  pounds.  At  Boston  calf  carcasses  constituted  the  bulk 
of  supphes  and  moved  slowly,  while  vealers  sold  fairly  readily. 
Closing  prices  at  New  York  ranged  from  $8-$  10  per  100  pounds 
under  the  best  sales  two  v/eeks  earlier,  and  buyers  were  more 
discriminating  as  to  grade  and  weight  selections.  At  Philadel- 
phia the  market  was  extremely  dull,  aside  from  a  limited  de- 
mand for  the  few  good  and  choice  carcasses  offered.  Supplies 
at  Chicago  were  moderate  but  buyers  evinced  little  interest, 
and  prices  were  forced  downv/ard  around  $2.  Practically  no 
calf  carcasses  were  offered  at  that  market. 

Lamb.  Increased  receipts,  the  bulk  of  which  were  of  medium 
and  common  grades,  together  with  a  very  draggy  demand, 
forced  a  sharp  downturn  in  prices.  The  New  York  market 
showed  the  greatest  declines,  prices  at  that  market  closing  S5- 
$8  under  the  preceding  Friday.  Other  markets  as  well  were 
in  a  semi-demoralized  condition.  Good  and  choice  grades 
fared  better  than  lower  grade  kinds,  although  all  grades  suffered 
severe  price  cuts. 

Mutton.  Light  weight  wether  carcasses  lost  almost  as  much 
price  ground  as  lambs  for  vv^hich  the^^  had  been  used  as  substi- 
tutes during  the  period  of  peak  prices.  Contract  buyers  at 
New  York  were  unwilling  to  put  stock  in  freezers  at  a  cost 
much  above  $12.  Numerous  lots  of  heavy,  very  fat  car- 
casses brought  $9-$12  at  Boston. 

Pork.  Pork  loins  shared  in  the  general  weakness  and  suf- 
fered from  the  slow  demand  experienced  by  aJl  classes  of  fresh 
meats.  Prices  were  very  uneven  for  the  most  part,  but  had 
a  generally  weak  to  lower  trend.  The  light  supply  of  pork 
shoulder  cuts,  on  the  other  hand,  sold  fairly  readily  at  prices 
which    were  generally  steady  to  higher. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products  ' 

June  14-19,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Commodity 

June  14- 
19, 1926 

June  7- 
12, 1926 

June  15- 
20, 1925 

3-year 
average ' 

Hams,  No.  1,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average- 
Hams,  No.  2,  smolced,  14-10  Itis.  average- 
Picnics,  smoked,  4-8  lbs.  average.. - 

Bacon  No.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average.-. --. 

37.00 
34.00 
25.  00 
45.00 
41.00 
23.50 

17.  50 
19.50 

18.  50 
17.50 

36.00 
33.00 
24.50 
45.00 
39.00 
23.50 
17.50 
19.60 
18.50 
17.00 

28.00 
25.50 
18.00 
37.50 
34.25 
23.00 
18.00 
19.38 
18.38 
14.00 

24.08 
21.33 
14.04 
30.58 

Bacon  No.  2,  6-8  lbs.  average 

Bellies,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Backs,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Kettle  rendered  lard,  tierces 

25.38 

16.33 

13.21 

5 10.  83 

14.67 

Lard  substitutes,  tierces. 

13.59 

'  Based  on  average  prices  to  retailers. 

'  Based  on  averai^e  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  June  18-23,  1923;   June  16-21, 
1924;  June  15-20,  1925. 
*  2-year  average. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats 

June  14-19,  1926,  With  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Kind  and  grade ' 


Beef  and  Veal 

Beef: 
Steer— 
Choice— 

700  lbs.  up 

700  lbs.  down... 
Good— 

700  lbs.  up 

700  lbs.  down... 
Medium,      all 

weights 

Com  m.  on,      all 

weights 

Oow — 

Good.. 

Medium 

Common 

Veal:  s 
Vealers^ 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Calf  carcasses- 
Good 

Medium 

Common 


Lamb  and  Mutton 

Lamb :  * 
Spring- 
Good  and  choice.. 

Medium 

Common 

Light      to      heavy 
weight — 
Choice — 

30-42  lbs.. 

42-55  lbs 

Good— 

30-42  lbs 

42-55  lbs 

All  weights — 

Medium 

Common 

Mutton  (ewes): 

Good 

Medium 

Common.  - 


Fresh  Pori£  Cuts 

Hams: 
12-16  lb.  average.. .- 

Loins: 

8-10  lb.  average 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-15  lb.  average 

15-18  lb.  average 

18-22  lb.  average.. .- 

Shoulders: 
New     York     style, 
skinned 

Picnics: 

4-6  lb.  average 

6-8  lb.  average 

Butts,  Boston  style.... 

Spare  ribs 


Chicago 


June 
14-19, 
1926 


16.  50 
17.50 

15.50 
16.20 

14.65 

12.40 

13.50 
12.25 
11.00 


20.40 
18.40 
16.40 
14.60 


June 
7-12, 
1926 


16.00 
17.00 

15.00 
15.50 

13.75 

11.  75 

13.  50 
12.25 
10.  75 


21.20 
19.20 
17.40 
15.80 


34.50 


31.80 


28.40 
28.00 

13.40 
11.60 
10.10 


27.00 

29.20 
27.  RO 
23.  00 
23.  00 
21.70 


25.  25 
16.50 


13.90 
12.00 


34.90 
31.40 
28.60 


June 
15-20, 
1925 


■16.  40 

13.45 

10.40 

13.90 
10.00 
7.  .50 


16.00 
14.00 
11.00 
9.00 


30.60 


29.00 
27.10 

14.00 
12.00 
10.50 


28.00 

29.70 
27.90 
26.  55 
23.75 
22.75 


>30.  00 


>27.  30 


23.  50 
19.00 

13.10 
11.00 
9.00 


24.50 

22.80 
20.90 
19.70 
17.90 
16.90 


15.70 
14.50 


24.  90      19.  90 
15.  90      13.  50 


S-year 
aver- 


17.62 

16.  23 

14.35 

12.18 

13.00 
11.23 
9.29 


16.80 
15.27 
13.00 
10.27 


New  York 


June 
14-19, 
1926 


/16.  55 
\16.  95 


«30.  30 


29.03 


26.60 

23.60 
20.20 

15.07 
12.63 
9.55 


19.50 

17.87 
16.28 
15.07 

(«) 

i") 


11.38 
10.62 


{II 


13.90 

12:35 

13.  65 
12.80 
11.50 


19.50 
17.10 
14.80 
12.80 

15.60 
13.00 
11.50 


June 
7-12, 
1926 


■30. 10 


/29. 10 


14.47 
8.73 


27.80 
24.70 

14  00 
12.00 
10.30 


27.00 

30.60 
29.25 
28.00 
26.70 
25.30 


22.00 


20.50 
27.00 
19.00 


16.  75 
17.25 

1.5.  75 
15.75 

14.25 

12.75 

13.  75 
13.00 

11.  ao 


22.80 
20.30 
17.  80 
15.90 

18.20 
15.80 
13.  33 


36.60 
33.70 
31.10 


32.75 
31.75 


31.75 
30.75 


30.62 


June 
15-20, 
1925 


16.10 
14.40 
12.00 


27.00 

30.45 
29.50 
27.90 
26.90 
25.65 


21.50 


19.  .50 
26.00 
19.00 


H7.  50 

46.  50 

14.75 

11.50 

13.50 
12.00 
10.00 


17.00 
15  00 
13.00 
10.50 


3-year 
aver- 


16.53 

14.52 

11.18 

13.35 
11.88 
10.  35 


17.93 
16.10 
13.60 
11.47 


.30.  00 


-28. 10 

25. 10 
22.10 

13.00 
11.00 
9.50 


24.00 

24.80 
23.70 
22.40 
21.00 
19.60 


16.70 

15.  75 
14.75 
20.00 
15.  00 


»  30.  85 


30.17 


26.63 
24.20 

14.40 
12.40 
10.50 


19.67 

20.12 

18.97 

17.77 

(«) 

(») 


12.67 

11.83 
11.83 
15.20 
10.83 


1  Changes  in  weight  specifications  for  steer,  calf,  veal,  and  lamb  carcasses  were  made 
on  Oct.  5,  1925. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  June  18-23,  1923;  June  16-21, 
1924;  June  15-20,  1925. 

s  Skin  on. 

» Eflective  June  14,  lamb  heretofore  carried  as  "Spring  lamb"  is  classified  as 
"Lamb." 
» 2-year  average. 
*  Average  price  for  corresponding  week  of  1925  only. 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  at  Chicago  for  Slaughter 
June  14-19,  1926,  With  Comparisons 


Number  of  head 

Per  cent  of  total 
by  grades 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price  per 
100  pounds 

Grade 

June 
14-19, 
1926 

June 
7-12, 
1926 

June 

1.5-20, 

1925 

June 
14- 
19, 

1926 

June 

7-12, 
1926 

June 
1,5- 
20, 

1925 

June 
14- 
19, 

1926 

June 
7-12, 
1926 

June 

15- 
20, 
1925 

June 
14-19, 
1920 

June 
7-12, 
1926 

June 

15-20, 

1925 

Choice  and 

prime 

Good 

Medium.. 
Common.. 

7,997 

11,860 

9,  251 

-951 

7,321 

n,240 

9,801 

859 

4,602 
6,426 
6,305 
1,  265 

26.6 
39.4 
30.8 
3.2 

2.5.1 
38.5 
33.5 
2.9 

24.7 
34  6 
33.9 
6.8 

1,184 

1,057 

926 

798 

1,182 

],0S7 

959 

858 

1,220 

],09e 

974 

806 

$10. 12 
9.57 
9.10 
7.79 

$10.  13 
9.55 
8.98 
8.12 

$11.  04 
10.46 
9.48 
7.61 

Total—- 

30,  059 

29,227 

18,  598 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

1, 042 

1,053 

1,070 

9.56 

9.50 

10.17 

404 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock,  June  14-19,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Classification! 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers  (l.SOOlbs.  up)  good  and 

choice  ° 

Steers  (1,100-1,500  lbs.)— 

Choice - 

Good 

Medliun. 

Common. 

Steers  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Carmer  and  cutter 

Light    yearling    steers    and 
heifers — 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs. 

down) - — - 

Heifers — 

Good  and  choice  (850  lbs'. 

up)..- 

Common    and    medium 

(all  weights) 

Cows — 

Good  aud  choice 

Common  and  medium... 

Canner  and  cutter 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice   (beef, 

1,500  lbs.  up)3 

Good  and  choice  (beef, 
1,500  lbs.  down,  yearl- 
ings excluded). __ 

Canner  to  medium  (can- 
ner and  bologna) 

Calves  (milk-fed  excluded)— 


Medium  to  choice  > 


Cull  and  common 

Vealers — 

Medium  to  choice.. 

Cull  and  common. 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle    and 
calves;  * 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up),  good  and 

choice 

Steers  (800  lbs.  up),  common 

and  medium 

Steers  (800  lbs.  down),  good 

and  choice 

Steers  (800  lbs.  down),  com- 
mon and  medium 

Heifers,  common  to   choice.. 

Cows,  common  to  choice 

Calves   (steers),  common  to 
choice 


Hogs 

Top  (highest  price,  not  average).. 

Bulk  of  sales _ 

Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.),  me- 
dium-choice  

Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.), 
medium-choice _. 

Light  weight  (160-200  lbs),  com- 
mon-chol  ce. 

Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.),  com- 
mon-choice  


Packing  hogs— smooth  and  rough 

Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs),  me- 
dium-choice  

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130 
lbs.),  medium-choice -. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs- 
Light  and  handy  weight 
(84    lbs.    down),    me- 
dium-choice. _ 

All    weights,    cull    and 

common 

Yearling  wethers,  medium- 
choice 

Ewes,  common-choice 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

Feeding     lambs,     medium- 
choice 


Chicago 


June 
14-19 
1926 


9.94 

10.18 
9.61 
8.92 
7.92 

10.20 
9.68 
8.87 
7.80 
6.45 


9.61 


7.44 


7.40 
6.77 


C.  59 

6.74 
5.82 


7.10 
5.50 


10.32 
7.32 


7.50 

8.44 

7.20 
6.38 
5.48 


June 
7-12 
1923 


10.03 

10.29 
9.72 
9.00 
7.97 

10.14 
9.66 
8.85 
7.82 
6.40 


9.45 


7.38 

7.60 
5.81 
4.31 


6.48 

6.62 
5. 

7.35 
6.72 

11.76 
7, 

8.72 

7.55 

8.38 

7.25 
6.38 
5.50 


15.00 
14.12 

14.08 

14.44 

14.30 

14.41 
12.77 

14.57 


15.17 
J  2. 18 


12.50 
6. 
3.00 


13.20 


16.00 
14.37 

14.22 

14.01 

14.60 

14.54 
13.05 

14.73 


17.32 
13.95 


14.65 
5. 
3.22 


13.11 


June 
15-20 
1925 


3-year 
aver- 
age 2 


11.31 
10.62 
9.53 
7.70 

11.60 
10.82 
9.40 
7.32 
5.68 


10.76 


7.39 
5.02 
3.22 


6.30 

4.58 

7, 
6. 
4.82 

9.30 
6.65 


4.62 


13.30 
12.63 

12.78 

12.73 

12.39 

11. 

(11.92 
(11.  67 

11.38 


16.00 

12. 

12.25 
5.68 
2.76 


11.06 
10.30 
9.21 
7.70 

11.03 
10.28 
9.01 
7.15 
5.10 


<9.  02 

<6.  64 

*7.04 

M.76 

3.19 


<6. 14 

*4.42 

<7.  64 
J  6. 14 
♦5.10 

*8.  96 
<6.42 


7.49 

6.70 
4.67 


13.30 
8.97 

9.11 

9.11 

8.90 

8.60 
8.31 
8.01 

7.81 


14.84 

11.48 

12.30 
'5.20 
<2.48 


East  St.  Louis 


June 
14-19 
1926 


10.27 
9.75 
8.65 
6.85 

10.25 
9.75 
8.55 
6.72 
5.36 


8.00 
7.25 


7.00 
6.90 
4.31 


6.62 
5.38 

I  7.50 
5.75 

9.78 
6.55 


8.50 

7.00 

8.25 

6.75 
0.12 
4. 


15.25 
14.73 

14.37 

14.56 

14.65 

14.74 
►  12.  85 

14.83 
14.62 


14.05 

11.40 

11.58 
4.36 
2. 


Jxme 
7-12 
1926 


10.16 
9.56 
8.59 
7.02 

10.20 
9.65 
8.60 
6.82 
5.35 


9.72 


6.92 

5. 

4.36 


6.50 

6.62 
6.25 

7.50 
5. 

10.42 
6.76 

8.50 

7.00 

8.25 

6.75 
5.90 
4.80 


15.25 
14 

14.42 

14.67 

14.78 

14.88 
12.72 

14.96 
14.75 


16.45 

13.02 

12. 
4.75 
2.50 


June 
15-20 
1925 


3-year 
aver- 
age 2 


11.25 
10.51 
9.60 
7.38 

11.50 
10.78 
9.28 
7.08 
5.20 


10.6: 

9.00 

6.26 

6.80 

4. 

3.02 


6.12 

4.00 

7.00 
6.25 
3.75 

7.78 
4.50 


6.25 


6.12 
4.12 


13.40 
12.90 

12.96 

12.95 

12.75 

12.48 
fl].5S 
111.23 

11.92 

11.27 


14.05 

10.70 

10.88 
4.60 
2.00 


10.99 
10.27 
9.12 
7.17 

10.95 
10.19 
8.84 
6.72 
4.45 


♦8.11 

♦5.82 

♦6.62 
'4. 
3.05 


♦6.16 

<4. 10 

♦6.92 
♦6.28 
♦3, 

♦7.90 
♦4.80 


6.58 


6.10 
4.22 


13.  40 
9.24 


9.25 
9.26 


8.65 
7.97 
7.74 

8.22 

7.  55 


14.15 

10.53 

11.73 
♦4.41 
♦2.02 


Fort  Worth 


June 
14-19 
1926 


5.50 


7.25 
6.12 
5.26 
4.38 


6.38 

4. 

5.70 
4.58 
3.70 


5.38 
4.38 


7.38 

5.58 


8.50 
6.78 


7.42 
6.00 
7.50 
5.88 


15.10 
14.84 

14.38 

14.74 

14.76 

14.39 
}l3.  00 


13.92 


12.90 

10.05 

10.68 
6.35 
2.42 


June 
15-20 
1925 


7.12 
6.62 


8.25 
7.00 
5.38 
4.00 


8.02 


Kansas  City 


Juno 
14-19 
1926 


9.58 

9.93 
9.27 
8.22 
6.75 

10.05 
9.34 
8.25 
6.64 
5.27 


9.60 


7.  SO     8. 18 
5.  00     6. 42 


5.68 
4.09 
2.70 


6.32 

5.75 
3.78 

7.32 

4.78 


6.12 


5.88 


13.10 
12.30 

12.31 

12.41 

12.30 

11.70 
fll.OS 
UO.  29 

10.89 


4. 

2.60 


6.90 
5.40 
4.12 


5.95 

6.22 
5.08 

7.25 
6.00 

8.55 
5.68 


7.08 

16.00 
14.14 

13.92 

14.28 
14.38 

14.56 

M2. 

16.00 
15.25 


13.96 

10.58 

11.10 
4. 
2.15 


June 
7-12 
1926 


9.54 

9.94 
9.26 
8.21 
6.74 

10.00 
9.29 
8.20 
6.68 
5.18 


5.38 
4.12 


5.95 


6.12 
4.97 


7.25 
5.00 


9.55 
6.00 


8.25 


8.37 

6.42 
6.18 
4. 

7.08 


15.00 
14.38 

14.10 

14.41 

14.53 

14.60 
12.68 

14. 
15.25 


10.49 

13.18 

13.10 
6.38 
2.48 


June 
16-20 
1925 


3-year 
aver- 


10.82 
9.92 
8.77 
6.70 

11.16 
10.12 


4.23 


10.58 


9.26 


6.70 
4.56 
3.12 


5.48 

3.86 

6.62 
6. 

4. 

7.60 
4.86 


6.38 

6.30 
}  4.80 
5. 


13.05 
12.54 

12.57 

12.64 

12.26 

11.87 
(11.76 
(11.  54 

11.18 

1L29 


14. 

10.98 

10.58 
4.92 
2.25 


10.74 
9.94 
8.86 
7.20 

10.70 
9.78 
8.64 
6.78 
4.17 


♦8.48 
♦5.74 


♦4.52 
3.0' 


♦5.40 

♦3.87 

♦6.70 
♦6.09 
♦3, 

♦7.74 
♦4, 


7.10 

6.61 
4.63 
6.04 


13.06 
8.79 

8.85 

8.83 

8.59 

8.16 
8.05 
7. 

♦8.34 

7.63 


14.40 

10.96 

10.63 
♦4.84 
♦2.25 


Omaha 


June 
14-19 
1926 


9.50 

9.96 
9.21 
8.42 
7.10 

9.96 
9.21 
8.31 
7.03 
5.64 


9.26 

8.32 

6.57 

7.14 
5.64 
4.42 

6.14 

6.26 
5.19 

6.65 
4.78 

8.60 
6.85 

8.42 

7.00 

8.50 

6.75 
6.38 
5.00 

6.92 


14.65 
13.71 

13.91 

14  08 

14.26 

14.25 
^12. 48 


14.25 


14.28 

11.90 

12.18 
5.25 
2.76 

12.50 


June 
7-12 
1926 


9.43 

9.88 
9.18 
8.41 
7.15 

9.90 
9.16 
8.32 
7.09 
5. 


9.24 


8.18 


7.05 
5.64 
4.50 


7.22 
5.08 


9.88 
6.45 


8.42 

7.00 

8.50 

6.75 
6.38 
5.00 

6.92 


14.65 
13.93 

14.01 

14.21 

14.36 

14.36 
12.62 


14.33 


16.02 

13.00 

14.25 
6.32 
2.76 

12.95 


Juno 
15-20 
1925 


3-year 
avcr- 


10.81 
9.92 
8,80 
6.97 

11.04 
10.18 
8.81 
6.83 
4.81 


10.42 


9.42 


7.18 

4, 

3.35 


5.38 

3.81 

6.50 

6. 

4.00 

7.65 
4. 


6.66 
6.55 

6.00 


13.00 
12.27 

12.40 

12.34 

12.19 

11.70 
f]].79 
(11.42 

11.16 

10.73 


14.45 

11.90 

11.58 
4.85 
2.82 


10.64 
9.83 
8.73 
7.21 

10.57 
9.78 
8.60 
6.92 

♦4.80 


♦9.66 


♦6.09 

♦7.04 

♦181 

3.2' 


♦5.57 

♦4.04 

♦6.72 
♦6.14 
♦4.44 

♦7.80 
♦5.08 


7.05 

6.39 
4.66 
6.98 

13.00 
8.49 

8.65 

8.61 

8.40 

♦8.92 
7. 
7.64 

♦7.96 

0.91 


14.45 

11.50 

12.05 
♦4.56 
♦2.12 


South  St.  Paul 


June 
14-19 
1926 


9.30 
8.55 
7.25 


9.18 
8.50 
7.25 
5.12 


June 
7-12 
1926 


9.28 
8.50 
7.20 


9.15 
8.45 
7.20 
6.10 


8.92   8.88 


8.12 
6.38 

6.95 

5.50 
4.05 

5.88 

6.18 
5.00 

6.00 
4.26 

8.82 
5.05 


7.72 

6.62 

7.72 

6.28 
5.92 
5.10 


16.00 
13.75 

13.79 

14.05 

14.38 

14.68 
H2.  75 

15.05 
15.05 


14.13 
11.52 


6.25 
2.60 


8.10 
6.35 


5.60 
4.12 


5.78 

6.11 
4.90 

6. 
4.20 

10.25 
5.72 

7. 
6.62 

7.S8 

6.38 
6.12 

5.25 

6.00 


16.00 
14.10 

14.10 

14.28 

14.58 

14.71 
12.96 

15.03 
15.03 


10.42 
13.42 


5.32 
2.50 


June 
15-20 
1925 


3-year 
aver- 
age 2 


9.64 
8.65 
7.02 


10.08 
8.77 
6.92 
5.12 


8.62 

6.12 

6.88 
5.12 
3.28 


5.60 

4.12 

6.30 
6.62 
3.76 

6.82 
4.65 


>  5.75 

}  4.12 

6.38 


12.60 
12.27 

12.32 

12.32 

12.32 

12.28 
ril.33 
(11.01 

12.26 

12.26 


14.12 

11.32 

11.60 
4.75 
2.12 


9.43 
8.34 
6.89 


9.49 
8.25 
6.61 
4.29 


♦9.36 

♦8.U 

♦5.74 

♦6.50 

♦4.62 

2.94 


♦5.48 

♦4.00 

♦6.18 
♦5.31 
♦4.12 

♦7.16 
♦4.72 


6.35 

5.71 

4.04 

♦5.19 


12.60 
8.60 

8.63 

8.65 

8.63 

8.54 
7.67 
7.35 

8.07 

&07 


13.93 

10.82 

11.53 
♦4.31 
♦2.00 


'  Classification  of  livestock  changed  July  2,  1923,  ond  July  1,  1925. 
'  Ba-icd  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Juno  18-23,  1923;  June  16-21, 
1024;  June  15-20,  1925. 
»  No  comparable  grade  in  former  classifications. 
♦  Two-year  average. 


» In  old  classification  cla.ssed  as  190-260  lbs.  and  260  lbs.  up. 
'  In  old  classification  all  grades  were  combined  under  heavy  and  under  light 
weight  steers.     Cows  and  hoTfers  were  also  combined. 
'  Keported  separately  in  old  classification. 
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Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago 
Week  Jjine  14-19,  1926,  With  Comparisons 


Number  of 
head 

Per  cent  of    '. 
total  by 
weight  ranges 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  potmds 

Weight  range 

June 
14- 
19, 

1926 

June 
7-12, 
1926 

June 

IS- 

20,    : 

1925 

June 
H- 
19, 

1926 

June 
7-12, 
1926' 

June 

15-: 

20, 
1925 

June 
14- 
19. 
1926 

June 
7-12, 
1926 

June 
15- 
20, 

1925 

June 
14- 
19, 

1926 

June 
7-12 
1926 

June 
15- 
20, 

1925 

1,001  lbs.  up 

901-1,000  ]bs_._. 

801-900  lbs 

701-800  lbs 

700  lbs.  down 

2 

121 

363 

1, 271 

- 
77 
30 

295 
108 

558 

-29 

155 
207 
547 

.1 

3.2 

6.7 

20.0 

70.0 

7.2 

2.8 

27.6 

10.1 

52.3 

16.5 
22.1 
58.3 

1, 070 
937 
821 

749 
548 

1,144 
911 
816 

759 
595 

'"953 
863 
759 
535 

$8.13 
8.55 
8.26 
7.51 
7.37 

,$9.29 
8.50 
7.17 
8.42 
7.77 

$8."i3 
5.80 
6.35 
6.46 

TotaL,.-. 

l,816il,:068|    938|100.t) 

1          1          1 

100.8 

109.0 

«20 

721 

652 

7.54 

7.85 

*.36 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 

Week  June  12-18,  1926,  With  ComFarisons 


Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs 

Bheep 

Origin  and  destina- 
tion 

Week 
June 
12-18, 
1926 

Pe?  oent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923,  1924, 

1925 

Week 
June 
12-18, 
1926     , 

Per  cemt . 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923,  1924, 

1925 

Wee]!: 
June 
12-18, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923,  1924, 

1925 

Market  origin: 

Chicago-  --  -— 

3, 161 
2,  593  ' 
1,620 
1,858 

922 
fi,  368  ; 

177; 
2,  775 
1, 174  i 
6,301 
5,164 

517- 

152.1 
46.  9 
61.0 
72.  0 

112.9 
77.2 
45.2 

133.  5 
95.5 

230.  6 

212.2 
57.3 

8,015 
11, 720 

270 
2,423 

140 
3,117 

191.3 

Denver. 

182 

10.4 

East  St.  Louis 

44.3 

Fort  Worth 

1 

326.5 

Indianapolis — 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City^ 

827 
3, 958  - 
317 
390 
1,547 
4,699 
3,340 

353.4 
324.7 

24.3 
107. 2 

Omaha     

127.0 
357.3 
188.3 
479.9 

8,776 

2,030 

221 

593 

1,100 

194.5 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Wichita 

118.4 
212.6 
85.3 

Total— 

32, 630 

103.0 

15,260 

202.6 

38,405 

229.5 

State  destination: 
Arizona  

93 

970. 

4,881 

2,966 

6,  859 

2,018 

50 

65 

935 

979 

2,  01.8 
1,526 

3,  018 

23 

Colorado 

86.5 

11,453 
3,441 
6,881 
5,476 
1, 952 
412 

Illinois  - 

106.  3 
167.2 
167.2 

75.7 

79.4 
120.4 
250.0 
139.3 

62.2 
170.7 

56.1 

2,078 

3,382 

3. 981 

320 

474.4 

183  3 

Indiana 

305.6 

207.1 
127.0 

233  8 

Kansas      ..  - 

251.9 

Kentuckv  . 

192.5 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

«03 

560 

1.399 

271.2 
.83.  7  . 
187. 8 

2,688 

221 

2,931 

241.9 
138.  1 
85.3 

Nebraska 

Nev.-   liamp- 
shir-e 

.589 

125.9 

1,162 

38.7 

New  Jersey  ._- 

218 

New  York 

120 

1,653 

367 

1,  000 

1,089 

803 

35 

1,175 

SO 

60.9 
151.5 

46.9 
277.0 

88.8 
iCO.  2 

58.3 

206.9 

5.7 

151 
645 
265 

Ohio 

1,331 

339.5 

Oklahoma. 

158.7 

Pennsyivania- 

South  Dakota.. 

Texas 

West  Virginia.. 

317 

127.3 

136 

26.0 

Wisconsin 

691 

Wyoming. 

89 

Total. 

32,«30 

103.0 

16,260 

202.  e 

38, 405 

229  5 

Season's  Comparisons  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 


July  1,  1925,  to  June  18,  1926.. 

Same  period  1  year  ago 

Same  period  2  years  ago 

Same  period  3  years  ago 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  three 
previous  periods 


Cattle  and 
calves 


2,  932,  555 
3, 126, 883 

3,  787,  380 
4,068,190 

80.1 


Hogs 


515, 132 
359,  695 
573,  681 
587, 462 

101.6 


Sheep 


2,  897,  721 

3,  331,  034 
3,315,432 
2,955,527 


Wool  Imports  at  Three  Ports 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  week 
June  14-19,  1926,  amounted  to  838,562  lbs.  grease,  2^7,850  lbs. 
scoured,  147,212  lbs.  mohair,  and  2,598  lbs.  alpaca,  valued  at 
S396,912;  imports  through  the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to 
811,262  lbs.  grease,  22,462  lbs.  scoured,  and  8,564  lbs.  mohair, 
valued  at  S222,178,  and  imports  through  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia amounted  to  493,275  lbs.  grease,  valued  at  $172,737. 

99933°— 26 -2 


Potato  and  Cantaloupe  Markets  Firm 

Movement  of  some  crops  vras  v^inding  up  during  the  third 
week  of  June,  and  other  products,  principally  "svestern  grapes 
■and  pears,  were  starting  to  market.  The  first  car  of  Imperial 
Valley  grapes  was  already  selling  in  New  York  City.  The 
strawberry  shipping  season  was  not  far  from  its  close,  with  a 
probable  total  of  13,500  ears.  Prices  were  advancing  for  the 
remaining  supplies,  eastern  berries  jobbing  at  25c-30c,  quart 
tesis.  Large  quantities  have  moved  by  truck  from  the  Vir- 
ginia-Maryland-Delaware peninsula  this  season,  some  truck 
loads  going  as  far  as  Boston.  The  most  active  remaining 
center  of  early  onion  shipments  was  Collin  County  in  northern 
Texas.  Good  quality  Bermuda-tA'pe  onions  were  selling  there 
at  $1.10-$1.25  per  crate.  The  Coachella  Valley  of  California 
was  practieally  finished,  with  a  record  of  1,300  cars.  City 
markets  for  onions  were  dull,  v.-ith  little  change  in  prices.  New 
York  reported  93  carloads  arrived  from  Spain  and  93  from 
Egypt,  but  the  Egyptian  import  season  is  about  done.  That 
stock,  in  ilO-pound  sacks,  was  selling  at  $2.50-$3. 

Lettuce  markets  were  weak  and  trading  was  slow.  Cali- 
fornia Iceberg  type,  in  crates  of  4  or  5  dozen  heads,  could  be 
bought  at  $l-$3,  according  to  condition.  Washington  lettuce 
was  featured  in  some  cities.  Total  shipments  dropped  to  325 
cars.  New  York  lettuce  was  beginning  to  move  from  an  in- 
crea.sed  acreage.  Southern  potatoes  found  ready  sale  at  firm 
to  liigher  prices.  The  big  mid-season  movement  was  becom- 
ing active  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Heavier  supplies  of 
tomatoes  and  watermelons  resulted  in  a  declining  market  for 
those  products.  Peaches  also  tended  downward,  although 
Georgia's  important  varieties  have  not  yet  started.  Heavy 
peach  movement  should  begin  mthin  a  week.  Cantaloupe 
markets  reacted  and  closed  higher,  as  Imperial  Valley  supplies 
decreased. 

FOTATO    GEOWEHS    FARING    WELL 

Potatoes.— Growers  of  early  potatoes  are  having  a  fairly 
successful  season.  Yields  have  been  better  than  last  year  and 
total  production  heavier,  but  prices  also  are  higher  beca^ise  of 
the  general  strength  of  the  potato  situation.  Local  reports 
from  South  Carolina  indicate  that  farmers  there  received  an 
average  of  about  $5  per  barrel  on  their  shipments  for  this  sea- 
son, which  is  closing  with  a  record  of  5,200  cars,  compared  with 
3,700  in  1925.  Some  growers  expected  to  realize  more,  but  $5 
a  barrel  allows  a  fair  profit.  Even  though  total  car-lot  out- 
put from  a  dozen  early-potato  States  reached  loigh  mark  of 
4,100  cars  during  the  third  week  of  June,  f.  o.  b.  prices  in  the 
Charleston-Meggett  district  declined  only  25?!  to  a  range  of 
$4.50-$5  for  slat  barrels,  and  sales  in  the  Ehzabeth  Cit}-  section 
of  North  Carolina  actually  advanced  to  $5. ,50  under  the  active 
demand.  This  is  $1.50  more  than  last  June,  when  the  North 
Carolina  movement  was  at  its  height.  In  the  entire  group  of 
early  States,  the  May  returns  to  growers  of  potatoes  averaged 
about  $2.50  per  bushel,  as  against  $1.35  during  the  same  month 
last  season  and  a  four-year  average  for  May  of  $1.85. 

With  North  CaroUna  shipments  expected  to  decrease  rapidly, 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  looms  as  the  important  mid- 
season  source  of  supply.  North  Carolina  with  1,900  cars  last 
week  and  South  Carolina  with  750  cars  furnished  more  than 
three-fifths  the  total.  Oklahoma  was  approaching  its  peak 
-nuth  100  cars  daily,  but  Norfolk  section  and  Virguiia  East 
Shore  were  becoming  active  sooner  than  anticipated  and  had 
already  shipped  about  500  cars  to  June  20.  By  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  Eastern  Shore  should  exceed  all  other  sections  and 
may  reach  its  greatest  movement  by  mid- July.  The  f.  o.  b, 
market  was  strong  at  $5.75-$6.  Recent  rains  improved  the 
crop.  Average  yield  may  not  be  heavy  but  quality  probably 
will  be  very  good.  More  northern-grown  seed  than  usual  was 
planted  this  year.  Prospects  are  for  a  good  potato  crop  on 
Long  Island,  also.  Early  shipments  will  be  moving  from  the 
Fruita  district  of  western  Colorado  by  June  25,  and  peak 
movement  of  the  500-car  crop  will  Mkety  occur  about  July  10. 
Kaw  Valley  begins  actively  about  July  'l  and  expects  heaviest 
output  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Rains  in  that  region  also 
heloed  the  crop. 

In  spite  of  the  fairly  liberal  supphes,  terminal  markets  re- 
ported a  firm  tone  and  rather  brisk  trading.  South  Central 
sacked  BHss  Triumphs  advanced  506-$l  per  100  pounds,  clos- 
ing at  $4-$4.75.     Shipments  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana  had 
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dropped  to  250  cars,  or  about  one-third  of  the  previous  week's 
total.  General  jobbing  range  on  eastern  new  potatoes  was 
$5.25-?)6.50  per  barrel,  with  Detroit  dealers  getting  as  much 
as  S7.o0. 

Shipments  of  old  stock  decreased  to  125  cars  daily,  more  than 
hah  from  Maine  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  Michigan  and  Wash- 
ington. At  Aroostook  County  points,  bulk  Green  Mountains 
closed  stronger  at  $2.35-$2.60  per  100  pounds,  but  trading  was 
limited.  These  potatoes  brought  only  S2.65-$3.65  in  eastern 
consuming  centers,  while  northern  Round  Whites  went  up  to 
$3  in  the  Chicago  car-lot  market  and  Idaho  Russet  Burbanks 
touched  SS.75.  Total  output  from  leading  main-crop  States 
thi.s  season  to  date  is  172,000  cars — only  11,000  less  than  to 
the  same  time  last  year  and  far  more  than  were  expected  when 
the  1925  estimates  showed  such  a  light  crop.  After  June  20 
last  season,  about  900  cars  of  old  potatoes  v/ere  forwarded  and 
it  looks  a-s  if  an  equal  number  may  stiU  be  shipped  this  season. 

Tomatoes  ranked  second  onlj'-  to  potatoes  in  the  week's  vol- 
ume of  shijjments.  Spring  movement  probabl.y  was  at  its 
height.  At  this  time  in  1925,  the  Mississippi  season  v/as  near- 
iug  an  end,  but  last  week  the  peak  movement  of  1,500  cars 
occurred  in  that  State,  and  Texas'  output  exceeded  600  cars. 
With  100  from  Florida  and  scattering  shipments  from  other 
sections,  the  combined  total  of  2,350  cars  was  more  than  double 
the  previous  week's  volume.  Yield  is  said  to  be  considerably 
reduced  in  the  Crystal  Springs-Hazlehurst  district  of  Missis- 
sippi. Local  estimates  for  the  season  range  from  2,500  to  3,000 
cars,  of  which  2,000  had  been  shipped  by  June  20.  The  "Ten- 
nessee acreage  of  tomatoes  to  be  marketed  as  green,  wrapped 
stock  this  3'ear  was  considerablj'  increased,  and  first  shipments 
have  started  from  that  State.  Timely  rains  in  late  May  saved 
the  crop.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Virginia  tomatoes  also  is 
being  grown  for  "green  wrap."  In  Union  County,  Illinois, 
plantings  are  about  70%  greater  than  last  season,  or  about 
3,000  acres. 

Heavier  output  and  increased  arrivals  produced  a  sharp  de- 
cline at  Mississippi  and  Texas  shipping  points.  Closing  f.  o.  b. 
price  on  four-basket  crates  of  green  wrapped  tomatoes  was 
90^-$l,  and  some  cash-track  sales  were  as  low  as  75^.  Pink 
unwrapped  stock  dropped  to  60^  at  Jacksonville,  Texas.  Lead- 
ing cities  quoted  these  South  Central  tomatoes  lower  at  $1- 
$1.75  per  flat  crate.  The  New  York  market  advanced  to 
S4r-S4.50  per  six-basket  crate  of  Florida  fancy  count,  and  the 
cash-track  price  around  Ocala  was  S2.75.  Best  South  Carolina 
arrivals  in  New  York  City  reached  top  of  $5  per  crate. 

WATERMELONS    DECLINE 

Melon  markets  were  dull,  partly  as  a  result  of  cool  weather 
in  many  sections.  Florida  Tom  Watsons,  28  to  30-pound  aver- 
age, declined  to  $550-$950  per  carload  in  eastern  distributing 
centers,  while  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  dealers  quoted  Texas 
stock  at  S1.2.5-$1.75  bulk  per  100  pounds.  At  shipping  sta- 
tions in  central  Florida,  the  cash  price  of  small  stock  had 
dropped  to  a  range  of  $250-$325  per  car  of  1,150  melons  and 
large  sizes,  averaging  32  pounds  each  or  840  melons  to  a  car- 
load, returned  $500-$550.  Trading  had  been  moderate  but 
improved  by  the  end  of  the  week  and  temporarily  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply.  In  southeastern  Texas,  the  f.  o.  b.  mar- 
ket was  40^-800  per  100  pounds,  according  to  size  of  stock. 

Sources  of  supply  were  shifting  northward.  Northern  Florida 
was  ready  to  start  its  melon  season  and  southern  Georgia  for- 
warded a  few  cars  during  the  week.  Local  estimates  indicate 
possible  shipments  of  15,000  cars  from  Georgia.  Movement 
increased  rapidly  to  2,020  cars,  compared  with  2,400  the  same 
week  last  June.  Florida  started  760  cars  to  market;  Texas 
and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  more  than  600  each,  and 
Arizona  20  cars.  Imperial  Valley's  output  to  date  is  nearly 
2,000,  or  twice  the  movement  to  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  Texas,  with  800  cars  to  June  20,  shows  a  similar  increase, 
but  Florida's  1,150  carloads  is  only  one-third  of  the  1925  ship- 
ments to  this  time.  Georgia's  season  is  much  later  than  last 
year.  Northeast  Texas  also  will  be  late  but  has  a  heavy  crop. 
The  melon  market  scarcely  gets  its  stride  until  around  July  4. 

Peaches. — Jobbing  prices  of  Georgia  Uneeda  peaches  de- 
clined 50ji-$l  per  crate  and  closed  at  $2-$3  in  the  principal 
terminals.  Some  sales  of  Early  Rose  and  Carmans  were  made 
in  New  York  City  at  S3-S4.  Texas  markets  were  quoting  bushel 
basJcets  of  State  stock  at  $1.50-$1.75.  Haulings  were  light  at 
Georgia  shipping  points,  but  movement  was  expected  to  start  in 
a  heavy  way  by  June  23,  with  July  a  very  active  month.  Several 
varieties  ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  crate,  f.  o.  b.  cash  track. 
Georgia's  shipments  had  not  yet  reached  500  cars  a  week, 
whereas  more  than  1,100  rolled  during  the  third  week  of  Juno, 
1925.  According  to  local  reports,  some  cars  of  best  Georgia 
peaches  will  be  exported  this  season  to  England  and  other 
European  countries. 


Cantaloupes. — Continued  trouble  with  mildew  may  terminate 
the  Imperial  Valley  cantaloupe  shipping  season  earlier  than 
normal.  Present  indications  are  that  most  of  tiie  crop  v«'ill  be 
forwarded  by  July  1.  An  aeroplane,  flying  only  12  or  15  feet 
above  the  ground,  has  been  employed  to  dust  the  vines  at 
a  flying  charge  of  about  $1  per  acre,  with  the  results  still  un- 
certain. Shipments  to  June  20  were  not  quite  10,000  cars  but 
were  running  about  1,200  more  than  last  season  to  this  time. 
The  f .  o.  b.  market  at  El  Centro  opened  slow  and  duU,  but,  before 
the  week  was  over,  standard  crates  for  eastern  shipment 
advanced  about  85^  with  demand  active.  Shipping  points 
closed  strong  at  S2.35-$2.50  per  standard  45,  and  ripes  for 
western  use  brought  $1. 65-81.75.  Many  shipments  were  not 
of  best  qualit.y.  City  quotations  jumped  25^-75ji  per  crate  to 
a  general  range  of  $3.25-54  on  Cahfornia  arrivals  and  S-1^S5  oa 
Arizona  stock.  The  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  rolled  50  cars 
during  the  week,  as  against  8  cars  during  the  same  period  last 
season.  Imperial  Valley's  output  decreased  rapidly  to  1,200, 
compared  with  1,700  a  year  ago. 


Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
June  13-19  and  Season  to  June  19,  With  Comparisons 


Product 


Apples: 

Old  crop.. 

New  crop 

Asparagus 

Cabbage.- -_- 

Cantaloupes - 

Celery 

Cherries 

Citrus  fruit,  mixed 

Cucumbers 

Decid.  fruit,  mixed - 

Eggplant -- 

Grapefruit 

Grapes. 

Green  peas 

Lemons 

Lettuce 

Melons,  miscellaneous 

Onions 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Peppers... — 

Plums  and  prunes 

Potatoes: 

Sweet- 

White- 
Old  crop 

New  crop.. 

Strawberries 

String  beans. 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  mixed 

Watermelons 


Total 17,009 


June 
13-19, 
1926 


192 

29 

48 

578 

1,293 

75 

294 

52 

366 

134 

4 

56 

17 

43 

334 

323 

284 

159 

961 

531 

13 

80 

512 

19 

742 
4,106 

446 

482 
2,327 

489 
2,020 


June 
6-12, 
1028 


274 

5 

57 

755 

1,738 

85 

291 

48 

397 

165 

8 

78 

1 

52 

476 

716 

168 

256 

1,077 

336 

0 

39 

503 

35 

1,287 
4,  053 
1,413 

333 
1,069 

529 
1,150 


Juno 
14-20, 
1925 


GO 

96 

47 

438 

1,750 

45 

267 

34 

939 

325 

12 

38 

5 

22 

339 

374 

11 

172 

880 

1,  2fio 

1 

105 

373 


812 
4,426 

152 

141 
1,265 

496 
2,410 


17,  394       17,  338 


Total 

this 

season 

to 
June  19 


126, 901 

34 

2,324 

15,  122 

9,914 

5,883 

1,857 

3,777 

3,632 

684 

58 

14,  652 

18 

1,  511 

8,364 

28,416 

502 

6,379 

52,684 

980 

13 

606 

1,664 

20,576 

219,614 
20,289 
12,768 
2,904 
8,213 
13,  767 
4,031 


Total 

last 

season 

to 
Juno  20 


103, 756 

'  136 

1,870 

14, 761 

8,692 

8,331 

1,196 

5.138 

4,250 

748 

230 

21,  094 

5 

'  1, 659 

7,481 

25,711 

13 

5,189 

52,  648 

2,307 

1 

1,062 

1,029 

16,  059 

251,  677 
1  23,239 

12,095 
4,  192 

12,  774 

17,  161 
5,845 


Total 

last 

season 


103,  844 

'  126,  801 

1,906 

38, 975 

30,  !60 
21,  895 

2,304 

5,452 

8,496 

6,602 

323 

21,  202 

81,848 

'  2,663 

11,683 

36,  470 

3,637 

31,  :i05 
59,  581 
40,  742 
21,  237 

2,270 
5,187 

16,  067 

252.  590 
'  219,  614 
12,256 
5,  !:» 
28,  250 
32,217 
44,054 


588,  197  I  586,  934       928,  355 


1  Not  included  in  totals. 


'  Incomplete. 


Closing  Car-lot  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at    Shipping 
Points 

June  14-19,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Product 


Potatoes: 
Irish  Cobblers. 


Do. 
Do. 


Cantaloupes: 

Salmon  Tints. 

Peaches: 

Early  Rose 


Tomatoes: 
Green,  wrapped. 

Do 


Watermelons: 

Tom  Watsons. . 


Shipping  point 


Ch.irleston,  S. 

O. 
Elizabeth 

City,  N.  C. 
Mount  Olive, 

N.  C. 

El   Contro, 
Calif. 

Macon,  Ga 


Jacksonville, 

Tex. 
Crystal 

Springs, 
Miss. 

Oca!  a-Lees- 
burg,  Kla. 


Unit  of  sale 


Cloth-top 

barrels. 
do 


.do. 


Standards 
45's. 

6-  b  a  s  k  e  t 
carriers. 

4-basket 

carriers. 

do 


Bulk  per 
car,  22-28 
pound 
average. 


June  14-19, 
1926 


■W.  50-5. 00 

5.50 

5.  00-5.  50 

2.  35-2.  50 

2.  00-2.  25 

.90 
1.00 

300-425.  00 


June  7-12, 
1926 


$4.  75-5.  25 
6.25 


1.  60-1.  75 

11.60 

1.25 
1.35 

400-750.  00 


June 
15-20, 1925 


$3.  25-3.  50 
3.  40-3.  50 

3.  00-3.  2S 

n.  50-2.  00 

L25 
1.35 

200-425.00 


iQeorgia  Uneedas. 


'  Georgia  Carmans. 


June  26,  1926 
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Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

June  14-19,  1926,  with  comparisons  ' 

POTATOES  2  (Prices  quoted  on  North  and  South  Carolina  Irish  Cobblers,  cloth- 
top  barrels) 


Markets 


New  York 

TJoston 

Philadelphia- 
Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City- 


Total  ear-lot  arrivals 


871  9,657 
263  6.  552 
3191  4, 135 
116  1,179 
1731  2,990 
W'  1,866 
574112,635 
247)  2,  556 
3591  4,863 


S  "3 


Prices  to  jobbers 


12, 15S| 
6,  335 
4,  734 
1,  442 
3,325 
1,  796 


$5.25-6.00 
6.00 

5.  50-6.  25 

6.  50-6.  00 
6.60 

«  4.  00-4.  50 
10,  859|  3  *  4.  25-4.  75 
2,  466  ■>  i.  50 
4,  689  8  4. 25-4.  50 


$5.  25-6.  00 
6.50 

5.  2.5-5.  85 

6.  25-6.  50 
6.  00-6.  60 

8  3.50 
!  4  3.  60-3.85 
3  3.  65-3. 75 
3  3.  35-3. 60 


$3.  26-3.  75 
4.  OOA.  50 
4.  00-4.  25 

3.  50-3.  75 

4.  25-4.  50 
6.  26-5.  60 

»«2.  00-2.  50 
'  1. 90-2.  00 
3  2.  25-2.  50 


CANTALOUPES  (Prices  quoted  on  Imperial  Valley  of  California  Salmon  Tints, 

standaids  45's) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore --. 

Pitt.sburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 


408^ 

1,  .5,38 

850 

120! 

3.53 

206 

l-12i 

476 

279 

57 

211 

101 

171 

615 

354 

72 

22(5 

158 

392 

1, 138 

892 

81 

214 

153 

141 

297 

232 

$3.  50-4. 00 

4.00 

3.  25-3.  75 

3.  2.5-3.  50 

3.75-^00 

3.  2.5-3.  60 

4.00 

3.50 

3.  25-3.  75 


$2.  76-3.  25 
3.00 

2.  50-3.  25 

3.  00-3.  25 
3.  00-3.  25 

2.  75-3.  26 

3.  00-3.  25 
3.  00-3.  25 

3.50 


$3.  75^.  00 
4.00 

3.  75-4.  00 

4.  00-4.  25 
4.  25-4.  50 
4.  00-4.  25 

4.00 

4.  00-4.  25 

4.00 


PEACHES  (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  TJneedas,  6-basket  carriers) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.. 


134 

66 

200 

200 

639 

3 

3 

8 

6 

33 

17 

4 

39 

21 

76 

10 

6 

11 

15 

28 

18 

0 

25 

18 

44 

14 

4 

25 

IS 

62 

34 

7 

71 

41 

119 

9 

4 

16 

13 

28 

4 

0 

3 

4 

9 

$2. 00-2.  50 


3.00 
3.00 

2.  25-Z  50 
2.00 

2.  75-3.  00 

2.  00-2.  25 

3.  60-2. 


$3.  00-3.  50 
2.  60-3.  50 

1.  75-2.  50 

2.  50-3.  60 


2.  00-2.  50 

3.00 

3.  00-3.  25 


50-4.00 
50-4.60 
75-3.  50 
25-3.  50 
75-3.  25 
25-2.  60 
00-3.  25 
75-3.  25 
'4.00 


WATERMELONS  (Prices  quoted  on  Florida  Tom  Watsons,  26-30  pound  average, 
— '  bulk  per  car) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia- 
Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 
Cincinnati... 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


1 

811 

17 

171 

111 

399 

16 

9 

51 

27 

104 

11 

4 

8   57 

19 
8 

118 
42 

4 

22 

11 

12 

60 

27 

137 

5' 

1 

27 

6 

65 

74; 

20 

124 

101 

299 

13 

8 

50 

25 

100 

38 

0 

45 

49 

83 

$550-700. 00 
3.65-    1.00 


6 1.  001 

700-950. 00 

'  75-100.  00 

775-800.  00, 

2.50-    3.00 


$850-950.  00 

«.65-      .90 

850.00 

«1.00 

600-725.  00 


3.50-    4.00 


'2.50-    3.50*95.00-    5.50 


$600-900.  00 

6 . 40-      .60 

525-800.  00 

» .  75-      .80 

61.5-725.  00 

' .  60-      .75 

666-800.  00 

9  3.15 

8  3.50 


1  Arrivals  include  all  varieties  of  each  product.     Prices  are  the  closing  for  the 
week  and  arc  for  the  variety  or  varietiK  specified. 

2  Potato  arrivals  include  both  old  and  new  stock. 

3  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs,  per  100 
pounds. 

>  Car-lot  sales. 

'  Gcoi  ,ia  Carmans. 

'Unit  basis. 

'  Bulk  per  100  melons. 

'  Bulk  per  100  pounds. 

'Texas  stock. 


Active  Demand  for  North  Carolina  Potatoes 

As  with  most  crops  this  season,  potatoes  in  the  Elizabeth  City 
district  of  North  Carolina  were  about  a  week  later  than  last  year. 
Shipments  to  June  18  were  approximately  300  cars,  compared 
with  726  cars  to  the  same  date  last  season.  Digging  in  Pasquo- 
tank County,  whicii  has  the  largest  acreage  of  the  five  counties 
comprising  the  Elizabeth  City  district,  started  June  17,  while 
haulings  in  Currituck  County  were  then  at  their  height.  Pas- 
quotank County  shipments  were  increasing  anct  peak  movement 
was  expected  there  a,bout  June  23,  according  to  the  Federal 
market  reporter  stationed  at  Elizabeth  City. 

Although  Elizabeth  City  f.  o.  b.  prices  declined  from  $5.75  to 
$4.60  between  June  8  and  15,  demand  was  good.  Heavy 
movement  from  other  sections,  especially  South  Carolina,  was 
responsible  for  lower  prices.  However,  with  South  Carolina 
cleaning  up  and  with  lighter  total  shipments,  there  was  a  reaction 
in  the  local  market,  and  an  advance  of  $1  per  barrel  occurred  by 


June  19.  Last  season  the  f.  o.  b.  market  opened  at  $5-$5.25, 
but,  with  a  slow  demand,  soon  declined  to  S3.75-$l  and  only 
once  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  reached  the  $-1.50  mark. 
Peak  movement  for  the  State  as  a  whole  was  reached  this  year 
on  June  18,  when  430  cars  rolled,  and,  witli  tha  decrease  In  ships, 
ments  from  the  southeastern  district,  dealers  at  Elizabeth 
City  were  anticipating  an  active  market  for  the  week  ended 
June  26. 

Indications  are  that  the  average  yield  will  be  fullj'  as  light  as 
last  year.  Reports  differ  considerably,  some  growers  reporting 
a  10-to-l  yield,  while  others  report  as  lov/  as  6-to-l,  these  calcu- 
lations being  based  on  the  ratio  of  yield  in  barrels  to  the  number 
of  barrels  of  seed  planted.  As  it  requires  about  four  barrels  of 
seed  to  plant  an  acre,  a  6-to-l  yield  approximates  72  busliels  and 
a  10-to-l  yield  120  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  average  this  year  will  not  exceed  the  average  for  the  State 
last  season,  which  was  97  bushels  per  acre. 

Quality  has  been  good.  It  was  thought  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  that  considerable  stock  would  be  thrown  out  of  grade 
because  of  undersize.  However,  rain  on  June  5  and  6,  followed 
by  warm  weather,  made  growing  conditions  ideal  and  potatoes 
took  on  size  rapidly  during  the  next  few  days,  with  the  result 
that  few  cars  are  faihng  to  meet  size  requirements  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade. 

Federal-State  inspection,  which  was  inaugurated  last  season 
with  a  great  deal  of  success,  is  in  still  greater  demand  this  year. 
According  to  the  inspector  in  charge,  fully  90%  of  the  potatoes 
shipped  from  this  district  will  be  Federal-State  inspected. 
About  15  inspectors  are  stationed  at  the  various  warehouses 
and  docks  to  examine  the  potatoes  as  they  are  unloaded  from 
trucks  or  barges.  Practically  all  dealers  quote  only  on  stock 
which  grades  U.  S.  No.  1,  aU  off-grade  stock  being  rolled  on 
consignment.  With  the  generally  good  quality  prevailing  this 
year  and  with  more  careful  grading  and  packing  on  the  part  of 
the  growers,  well  over  90%  of  the  shipments  thus  far  have  met 
specifications  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 


Colorado  Lettsjce  and  Mixed  Vegetables 

The  first  car  of  Colorado  head  lettuce  for  the  1926  season  was 
loaded  at  a  Denver  platform  on  June  8,  and  a  total  of  16  cars 
had  been  shipped  by  June  19,  compared  with  only  two  cars  by 
that  date  in  1925.  The  season  has  been  rather  backward  for 
other  crops  but  ideal  for  lettuce,  and  the  quality  of  stock  from 
the  garden  district  around  Denver  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  mountain-grown  lettuce.  With  continued  favorable 
weather,  shipments  from  this  district  should  be  heavier  than 
ever  before. 

Movement  of  strictly  mountain-grov/n  lettuce  is  expected  to 
start  about  the  last  of  June  from  the  southern  end  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley.  Though  later  than  anticipated,  this  would  be  a 
week  earlier  than  the  first  straight  car  in  1925.  Shipments  from 
the  San  Luis  Valley  district  probably  will  be  much  heavier  than 
last  season,  especially  during  July. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  commercial  lettuce  acreage  in  the 
entire  State  of  Colorado  shows  about  13,240  acres,  compared 
with  10,500  in  1925  and  5,500  to  6,500  in  the  three  preceding 
years.  Some  local  estimates  are  even  greater  than  this,  accord- 
ing to  information  from  the  Federal-State  market  reporter  at 
Denver. 

The  straight  car-lot  shipments  do  not  represent  all  the  lettuce 
forwarded  from  Colorado.  Many  cars  of  mixed  vegetables  are 
shipped,  wMch  contain  mostly  lettuce.  Last  season,  about  600 
mixed  cars  originated  at  mountain  stations,  exclusive  of  the 
Denver  and  northern  Colorado  districts.  Probably  two-thirds 
of  the  total  contents,  or  400  carloads,  was  lettuce.  Peas,  cauli- 
flower, and  similar  vegetables  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  load 
in  these  cars.  Wider  distribution  frequently  can  be  given  mixed 
shipments  than  straight  cars  of  one  product,  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  practice  of  loading  several  vegetables  in 
one  "car.  During  the  year  1925,  about  4,020  cars  of  mixed 
vegetables  originated  in  Colorado,  as  against  3,430  during  1924 
and  2,880  cars  in  1923. 


Additional  Stations  of  Market  News  Service 

In  addition  to  the  temporary  field  stations  of  the  Federal 
market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  listed  on  page 
332  of  Crops  and  Markets  for  May  22  and  in  previous  issues, 
it  is  expected  that  a  field  station  will  be  opened  at  Valdosta, 
Ga.,  about  June  29  for  the  issuance  of  daily  market  reports  on 
watermelons,  and  another  station  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  about 
July  1  for  publication  of  reports  on  cantaloupes.  The  work  in 
Georgia  is  handled  cooperatively  with  State  agricultural  agen- 
cies. 
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Florida  Melon  Shipments  Light 

The  car-lot  movement  of  Florida  watermelons  this  season  to 
J;ine  19  wag  only  about  one-third  the  quantity  loaded  to  the 
"sarne  time  last  year.  Total  shipments,  principally  from  the 
Leesburg  district,  had  reached  1,155,  while  3,545  cars  had 
rolled  from  the  State  by  June  20,  1925.  The  season  total  for 
1925  was  7,190  cars  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  outturn 
this  year  will  fall  considerably  short  of  that  number.  The 
season  is  about  three  weeks  later,  acreage  is  not  so  great,  and 
the  yield  is  somewhat  lighter.  According  to  reports  from  the 
Federal-State  market  news  representative  at  Leesburg,  the  crop 
suffered  from  effects  of  dry  weather  during  the  active  growing 
season.  In  early  June  a  heavy  rain  fell  in  this  section,  and, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  week  of  June  13,  frequent  heavy 
rains  were  experienced. 

In  view  of  the  exceptionally  cool  v/eather  that  has  persisted 
in  the  eastern  and  mid-western  markets,  the  shipping-point 
demand  and  f.  o.  b.  trading  has  been  astonishing.  Prices  in 
the  Leesburg  section  continued  high  until  the  declines  of  mid- 
June,  which  tended  to  bring  dov/n  business  to  a  more  normal 
basis.  On  June  18,  the  following  cash-track  prices  prevailed: 
Tom  Watsons,  4  tiers,  bulk  per  car,  32-pound  average  $500- 
$550;  30-pound  average  $450-$52o;  28-pound  average  $376- 
$425;  26-pound  average  $325-$400;  24-pound  average  $300- 
$350;  22-pound  average  $250-$325;  2G-pound  average  $250- 
$300,  and  a  few  lower.  During  the  early  part  of  the  deal,  cars 
of  melons  sold  on  a  cash-track  basis  for  the  exceptionally  high 
price  of  $1,350.  One  particular  car  averaged  $1.45  per  melon 
at  Leesburg.  These  watermelons  ranged  in  weight  between 
30  and  32  pounds. 

The  1926  melon  area  in  Florida  is  reported  at  19,200  acres, 
compared  with  20,910  in  1925.  Average  yield  per  acre  this 
season  is  estimated  locally  at  310  melons,  as  against  375  last 
year.  The  production  for  1926  is  forecast  at  5,952  cars  of 
1,000  melons  each,  contrasted  with  7,841  cars  during  1925. 
Total  commercial  acreage  in  nine  early  producing  States  is 
placed  at  143,640,  or  over  20,000  acres  more  than  last  year. 
The  intended  plantings  in  late  producing  States  are  estimated 
at  slightly  over  42,000  acres,  making  a  total  for  the  early  and 
late  States  of  approximately  186,000  acres,  compared  with 
156,000  in  1925. 

Melon  movement  from  the  northwestern  section  of  Florida 
will  be  getting  under  way  by  June  25  and  should  be  active 
around  the  4th  of  July.  Georgia  also  will  be  offering  keen 
competition  with  Florida  stock  by  the  early  part  of  July. 


Kentucky  Blue-grass  Seed  Crop  Very  Large 

The  1926  crop  in  Kentucky  blue-grass  seed  is  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  1,550,000- 
1,650,000  bushels  of  rough,  cured  seed.  If  the  crop  should 
yield  as  well  as  expected,  the  total  production  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  or  western  districts  would  exceed  that  of  any  other 
year.  The  production  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  last 
year. 

In  the  Kentucky  district  the  crop  was  not  so  promising  a 
month  ago,  but  rains  and  almost  ideal  weather  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seed  occurred  later.  In  Missouri  earlier  prospects  were 
more  promising,  especially  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  but  a  protracted  drought  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
short  growth  and  almost  premature  ripening  of  the  seed  in 
some  sections. 

Stripping. began  earlier  in  Missouri  than  in  Kentucky,  which 
is  rather  unusual.  Weather  conditions  were  in  general  favor- 
able for  stripping. 

Damage  from  "bugs"  in  Kentucky  and  army  worms  in  Mis- 
souri was  probably  much  less  than  in  recent  years. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  is  beUeved  to  be  one  of  the  best  on 
record.  In  general,  blue-grass  meadows  and  pastures  were 
cleaner  than  usual.  The  heads  were  heavy  and  the  shrinkage 
in  cleaning  should  be  much  less  than  in  recent  years. 

Opening  prices  of  60fi-70^  per  bu.  in  Missouri  and  65f;-75{i 
in  Kentucky  were  lower  than  last  year.  On  June  19,  70{;-85^ 
for  green  seed,  depeiiding  largely  upon  the  maturity  of  the  seed, 
wag  being  ofl'ered  to  growers  in  Kentucky.  The  market  on 
cured  seed  had  not  been  established  by  that  date,  although  a 
few  sales  around  $1.35  were  reported  in  Kentucky.  Some  seed, 
which  was  practically  cured,  was  sold  at  $1-$1.25  in  the  western 
district.  Apparently  many  growers  in  this  district  were  ex- 
pecting $1.50  or  more  per  bushel  for  cured  seed  and  were  not 
inclined  to  sell  green  seed  at  prevailing  prices.  It  is  believed 
that  more  standing  acreage  than  usual  was  purchased  out- 
riglit  or  on  shares.  Prices  paid  in  Kentucky  for  the  privilege 
of  stripping  ranged  from  $1  to  $10  and  averaged  about  $4-$6 


per  acre.  In  the  western  district  most  of  the  acreage  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  bought  at  $l-$2.  Some  pastures,  however, 
which  were  not  grazed  too  long  or  too  close  and  which  had  a 
good,  clean  stand  of  grass  brought  $3-$4.50  or  more  per  acre. 

The  carry  over  is  much  smaller  than  last  year.  It  is  probably 
the  smallest  since  1922  and  is  estimated  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  100,000  to  200,000  bushels  of  rough,  cured  seed. 

Kentucky. — The  1926  crop  in  Kentucky,  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  bushels  of  rough,  cured  seed,  compared 
with  about  100,000  bushels  last  year,  is  next  to  the  largest  crop 
on  record  for  that  State.     It  is  exceeded  b.y  only  the  1912  crop. 

The  acreage  stripped  may  have  exceeded  that  of  1912  as 
many  pastures  not  only  in  the  old  producing  district  but  also 
in  other  widely  scattered  districts,  were  stripped  for  the  first 
time  ever  or  in  a  number  of  years. 

Rains  and  cool  weather  induced  healthy  growth  of  plants  but 
retarded  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  Although  stripping  began 
in  some  localities  about  June  8,  the  main  stripping  in  the  heaviest 
producing  district  did  not  begin  until  June  14,  averaging  close 
to  a  v/eek  later  than  last  year.  By  June  19  about  75%  of  the 
crop  had  been  stripped.  Damage  to  the  crop  from  rains  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  13-19  was  small.  Much  seed  probably 
was  stripped  too  green  not  only  because  many  growers  are  ac- 
customed to  strip  at  approximatelj'  the  same  time  each  year, 
but  also  because  there  was  much  more  seed  than  usual  to  strip 
with  a  relatively  small  increase  in  the  number  of  machines 
available  for  stripping. 

Yields  reported  by  growers  were  mostly  around  ten  bushels 
of  rough,  cured  seed.  Some  growers  stated  that  their  first 
day's  strippings  made  40-60  bushels  of  green  seed  but  doubt- 
less the  shrinkage  of  this  seed  in  curing  would  be  very  heavy. 

There  were  fewer  "bugs"  and  less  white  clover  to  contend 
with  than  in  recent  years.  The  plants  were  tall,  the  heads  were 
heavy,  and  there  were  but  few  weeds  in  the  meadows,  making 
the  crop  an  ideal  one  for  stripping. 

Growers  were  receiving  mostly  70{!-85^  per  bushel  for  green 
seed  on  June  19.  A  few  sales  of  cured  seed  around  $1.36  were 
reported. 

The  shrinkage  last  year  in  recleaning  averaged  around  55%. 
It  Avill  much  less  this  year.  Fully  65  %  of  fancy  seed  is  expected 
from  much  of  the  rough,  cured  seed. 

Missouri. — The  crop  in  the  western  or  Missouri  district  is 
estimated  at  550,000-650,000  bushels  of  rough,  cured  seed, 
compared  with  435,000  bushels  last  year.  The  increase  is  due 
mainly  to  the  larger  acreage,  especially  in  the  newer  districts 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  The  producing 
area  has  been  expanding  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  hundreds 
of  acres  were  stripped  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  largest 
increases  in  production  occurred  in  the  newer  sections  where 
apparently  more  rain  fell  than  in  a  few  of  the  older  sections. 
Close  to  500  more  machines  were  required  to  strip  the  crop 
this  year  and  practically  all  of  the  strippers  were  in  operation. 

In  most  sections  the  yield,  which  is  expected  to  average 
about  five  bushels  per  acre,  was  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  of 
last  year.  Reports  of  smaller  yields  came  chiefly  from  the  old 
producing  section  in  northwestern  Missouri,  where  the  growth 
was  shorter  than  visual. 

Stripping  in  Missouri  began  on  June  5  and  was  nearly  com- 
pleted about  10  days  later.  Weather  conditions  during  the 
week  of  June  6-12,  when  the  bulk  of  the  stripping  was  done, 
were  very  good.  Rains  were  frequent  during  the  following 
week  and  interfered  with  later  strippings  and  outside  curing. 

More  acreage  than  usual  was  bought  outright  or  on  shares. 
Mostly  $1.0(}^$2.00  per  acre  was  paid.  Green  seed  was  bought 
mainly  at  60f;-76(5  per  bushel  but  some  seed  that  was  practi- 
cally cured  was  bought  at  85(*.-$1.00.  No  prices  for  cured  seed 
were  estabhshed  in  Missouri  up  to  June  19. 

The  shrinkage  will  be  much  smaller  than  last  year  mainly 
because  the  crop  was  cleaner,  containing  fewer  weeds  and  less 
timothy,  and  the  seed  is  apparently  heavier.  Some  fear,  how- 
ever, was  expressed  that  the  seed  matured  too  quickly  to  insure 
a  good  weight.    The  quality  should  be  very  good. 


Bur  Clover  Seed  Crop  Slightly  Less 

The  production  .of  bur  clover  seed  is  slightly  less  in  South 
Carolina  and  about  the  same  as  last  year  in  Georgia,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Shippers  reported  a  surplus  for  shipment  in  Chester, 
Newberry,  and  York  counties  in  South  Carolina,  and  Butts, 
Meriwether,  Gwinnett,  and  other  counties  in  Georgia. 

The  quality  of  the  seed  is  reported  good,  although  drought 
has  lessened  the  yield  in  some  sections.  Growers  are  being 
offered  $6-$10  per  100  lbs.  for  screened  seed,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  price  paid  for  the  1924  and  1926  crops  early 
in  the  season. 
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Butler  Prices  Decline  Sharply 


Butter  markets  began  to  show  signs  of  weakness  on  Saturday, 
June  12,  and  this  weakness  was  carried  over  into  the  week  ended 
June  19.  Rather  sharp  declines  were  effected  at  all  markets. 
Tliese  changes  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  weaker  tone 
can  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  namely,  the  release  of  the 
storage  holdings  for  the  country  for  June  1,  which  showed  a 
slightly  larger  surplus  than  had  been  generally  anticipated,  the 
general  lack  of  buying  interest  for  storage  purposes,  and  the 
heavy  rainfall  which  occurred  over  practically  the  entire  produc- 
ing area  over  tlie  vveek  end  of  June  12. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  and  conditions,  receivers,  who  for 
several  weeks  past  had  been  holding  butter  quite  closely  and 
sending  considerable  quantities  to  the  freezers,  changed  their 
policy  and  became  free  sellers.  Buyers  immediately  sensed  the 
weaker  sentiment  and  this  lack  of  buying  support  was  in  a  meas- 
ure quite  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  weaker  tone. 
Late  in  the  week  more  buying  interest  was  in  evidence  and  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  tone  was  apparent.  Opinions  of 
operators  vary  as  to  future  trend  with  many  expressing  the  be- 
lief that  the  lower  price  level  will  stimulate  consumption  to  a 
point  where  movement  into  consuming  channels  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  further  declines.  Others  basing  their  opinions 
on  the  present  production  outlook  feel  that  a  heavy  make  of 
butter  will  follow  and  prices  will  seek  a  still  lower  level  before 
the  end  of  June.  The  net  into-storage  movement  at  the  four 
markets  for  the  first  15  days  of  June  this  year  exceeded  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  by  1,830,000  pounds.  This 
was  evidently  due  to  the  larger  volume  of  butter  received. 

Production  of  butter  is  of  primary  importance  at  the  moment 
as  a  factor  controlling  the  markets  and  the  outlook  for  a  heavy 
make  of  butter  is  more  favorable  than  at  any  time  this  season. 
During  the  closing  days  of  the  week  of  June  7-12,  and  the 
week  under  review,  there  were  moderate  to  heavy  rains  in 
most  of  the  principal  butter-producing  sections,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  localized  areas,  precipitation  has  been  more  general 
and  has  relieved  the  semidrought  conditions  which  were  be- 
coming serious  in  many  States. 

These  rains  have  revived  pastures  and  the  butter-production 
outlook  for  the  coming  few  weeks  appears  brighter.  Pastures 
while  short  in  certain  sections  show  considerable  benefit  from 
recent  rains.  Manufactvuing  reports  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers  and  the  Land- 
O 'Lakes  Creamery,  Inc.,  for  the  week  ended  June  12  showed 
respective  increases  of  7.5%  and  1.162%  over  the  previous 
week. 


Cheese  Markets  Continue  Firm 

Cheese  markets  both  at  primary  and  terminal  points  again 
exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness  during  the  week 
ended  June  19.  Prices  were  well  sustained,  and  offerings,  espe- 
cially at  primary  points,  moved  rather  actively  under  the  im- 
petus of  some  speculative  demand.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
speculative  demand  was  for  wiiite  Daisies  for  storage,  an 
usual  occurrence  as  soon  as  grass  cheese  makes  its  appearance. 

Prices  during  the  week  were  based  on  the  board  ruKngs  of 
June  11,  which  were  practically  unchanged  on  the  more  im- 
portant styles.  Margins  were  well  maintained  during  the  week 
under  review.  Single  Daisies  sold  very  generally  at  20^  at 
country  points  with  considerable  business  at  2034^,  while 
Longhorns  moved  mostly  at  20^^,  making  a  margin  of  a  cent 
and  a  half  on  other  thjm  some  contract  or  between  dealer 
business.  Trading  in  Wisconsin  was  reported  somewhat  ir- 
regular at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  toward  the  close 
general  satisfaction  with  the  volume  of  cheese  moved  was 
expressed.  In  the  eastern  markets  an  advance  in  board  rulings 
on  June  18  was  expected  due  to  light  offerings  and  frequent 
responses  of  "nothing  to  sell"  to  wire  inquiries.  However, 
Wisconsin  operators  with  "spot"  or  "consigned"  goods  in 
consuming  centers  reported  a  rather  slow  movement  of  this 
cheese  and  there  was  little  sentiment  for  a  higher  level.  When 
the  boards  did  meet,  fractional  advances  were  recorded  on 
the  Farmers'  Call  Board  while  prices  ruled  unchanged  on  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange. 

Throughout  the  dairying  territory  weather  conditions  have 
been  irregular  for  some  time.     A  considerable  part  of  the  butter- 


producing  territory,  notably  Minnesota,  has  until  very  recently 
suffered  dry  weather  and  consequent  slow  pasture  development. 
The  reverse  has  been  true  in  Wisconsin  except  in  the  northwest 
section  bordering  Minnesota  v/hich  also  lacked  moisture.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  State  experienced  heavy  rains  over  the  week 
end  of  June  12,  relieving  the  northwest  section  considerably  and 
further  aiding  pastures  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  At  present  the 
outlook  is  for  good  pastures  in  the  cheese  territory  unless  ad- 
verse weather  occurs. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  at  Five  Markets 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco 


Butter 

Receipts  for  week 

Eeceipts  since  .Tan.  1 

Put  into  cold  .storage 

Witlidrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week. 

Total  holdings... 

Cheese 

Receipts  for  week.. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage. 

Change  during  week. 

Total  holdings 

Dressed  Poultry 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  .Tan.  1.. 

Put  into  cold  storage , 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage. 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Eggs 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage. 

Change  during  week. 

Total  holdings.. 


June  14-19, 
1926 


■  Pounds 

19, 823,  513 

328,  248,  243 

7,  361,  313 

605,  615 

+6,  755,  698 

34,  304,  342 


5,  007.  707 
87,  925,  632 
1,  918,  669 
1,132,230 
+786,  439 
16,  810, 181 


4,  593,  588 
106,  646, 334 

1,  698,  526 

2,  961,  240 
-1,262,714 

28,213,115 


Cases 

479, 981 

9, 393,  723 

266,  528 

29,881 

+230,  647 

3, 189,  765 


June  7-12, 
1928 


Pounds 

21,641,022 

308,  424,  730 

7, 685,  340 

927,  404 

+6,  7.57,  936 

27,  548,  644 


6,  281,  062 
82,  917,  825 
1,  710,  787 
1, 123,  088 
+587,  701 
16,  023,  742 


4,  489,  365 
102,  052,  746 

2,  249,  765 

3,  078.  249 
-828,  484 

29,  475,  829 


Cases 

463,  900 

8, 913.  742 

213.  400 

25,  240 

+188, 160 

2,953,  118 


June  15-20, 
1925 


Pounds 

20,  303,  566 

317,  026, 396 

6,  694,  488 

470,  917 

+6.  223, 971 

22,  996, 124 


5,631,410 
93, 175,  411 
2,  381,  699 
1,  010,  975 
+1,370,724 
16, 308, 711 


4, 181,  723 

109, 183, 117 

1,  776,  893 

3,  575, 064 

-1,  798, 171 

44,  3S8,  798 


Cases 

429, 855 
9, 813, 054 

206,  924 

26,  835 

+180,089 

3.  542, 959 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

For  week  ending  June  19,  1926 

Prices  Quoted  in  Cents  Per  Found 

Creamery  Butter  (92  Score) 


New 
York 

Chicago 

Phila- 
delphia 

Boston 

fan  Fran- 
cisco 

41H 
413^ 
405^ 
40M 
40M 
41 

39^ 

39 

38 

38 

38M 

38H 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

4134 
413-2 

4134 
0) 

413€ 
4134 

41 

Tuesday                   ._    

4034 

40M 

Thursday                 .      

4034 

403^ 

Saturday             . 

40J4 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week                    

40.96 
41.75 
42.41 

38.54 
40.13 
42.32 

42.  00 
42.58 
43.33 

41.40 
42.00 
43.40 

40.58 
40.  50 

Corresponding  week  last  year. 

44.79. 

1  Holiday. 

No. 

Fresh  American  C 

asese 

New 
York  1 

Chicago  2 

Boston  2 

San  Fran- 
cisco ' 

Wiscon- 
sin 3 

22 
22-2214 
22-23 
22-23 
22-23 
22-23 

19H-19M 
19H-19M 
19>M9M 
1914-19% 
19J4-19M 
19M-19M 

22    -22M 
22    -22>4 
223,^ 
W 
221^-23^ 
2234-23^ 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

20 

Tuesday                   

20 

Wednesday 

20 

Thursday                 

20 

Friday                                 

20 

20 

Average  for  week 

22.38 
21.63 
22.50 

19.63 
19.50 
22.12 

22.60 
22.00 
23.81 

21.00 
21.00 
22.38 

20.00 
19.75 

Corresponding  week  last  year. 

1  Flats.               2  Twin 

;.              3  Single  Dai 

sies. 

i  Holida 

s^. 

Wholesale   Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  Score)  at  Chicago 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Monday.. 39 

Tuesday 39 

Wednesday.. 3834 

Thursday 3934-393-^ 


Friday... 38M 

Saturday... 38M 

Average 38.  86 
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Grain  Market  Ruling  Easic 


Better  domestic  crop  conditions  weakened  grain  markets 
generally  during  the  week  ended  June  19  although  rains  in 
the  Southwest  hindered  wheat  harvesting.  Wheat  futures 
ruled  firm  on  account  of  good  foreign  inquiry  but  premiums 
on  cash  wheat  at  several  markets  declined  on  account  of  more 
favorable  weather  and  only  fair  consuming  demand.  Favor- 
able crop  conditions  and  large  commercial  stocks  weakened 
feed  grains  but  rye  was  independently  firm.  Flax  prices  ruled 
higher  with  more  active  demand  for  linseed  oil  and  strength  in 
foreign  markets. 

Foreign  crop  conditions  were  irregular.  Prospects  in  Canada 
continue  very  favorable  with  good  rains  in  many  sections  of 
the  spring  wheat  area.  Trade  reports  indicate  that  the  wheat 
acreage  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  nearly  8%  larger  than  last 
year.  European  crop  conditions  continue  generally  favorable 
but  hardly  so  good  as  at  this  time  last  j-ear.  The  wheat  crops 
in  Spain  and  in  northern  Africa,  according  to  latest  reports, 
are  still  under  last  year's  harvest  and  the  crop  of  winter  wheat 
in  Poland  was  forecast  at  45.782,000  bushels,  which  is  well 
below  last  }'ear's  figure.  Cereal  crops  in  Europe  are  generally 
about  two  weeks  late  and  reports  indicate  that  offerings  of 
native  grain  on  the  markets  have  become  verj^  small,  so  that 
a  late  season  maj-  increase  the  demand  for  imported  wheat. 


Primary  receipts 

Primary    receipts 

last  year __ 

Primary  shipments- 
Visible  supply 

Visible  supply  last 

year 


Ohicago 

Minneapolis.. 

Duluth 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 

Omaha 

Cincinnati... 
Indianapolis  i 

Toledo' 

Milwaukee... 

Sioux  City 

Cairo ' 

Ft.  Worth.... 
Denver! 


Wheat 


June  14- 
19 


Bvsfieh 
3,  600,  000 

i,  614, 000 
2, 829,  000 
12,  539,  000 

31, 144,  000 

Cars 


599 
155 
355 
112 
19 
12 
46 


June  7- 
12 


Corn 


June  14- 
19 


BusheU 

3,  673, 000 

4,  833,  000 
3,  791,  000 

14, 162,  000 

32,931,000 

Cars 

148 

794 

519 

236 

252 

117 

26 

13 

84 

52 


26 
56 


Bushels 
4, 434, 000 

3, 188. 000 
2,  688.  000 
31,  394,  000 

17,  794,  000 

Cars 
1,025 
100 
3 
774 
291 
163 
71 
186 
64 


June  " 
12 


Bushels 
7, 763,  000 

4, 020,  000 
2,  896,  000 
29,  481,  000 

18,  494,  COO 

Cars 

2,222 

134 

4 

1, 138 

311 

299 

115 

301 

106 

98 

39 


Oats 


June  14- 
19 


Bushels 
3, 100, 000 

4,  391, 000 

2,  962,  000 

38,  274,  000 

36,  030,  000 

Cars 
535 
105 

81 
294 

20 
113 

25 
111 

47 


June  7- 
12 


Bushels 
3,063,000 

3,  851,  000 
2,  003,  000 
37,  868,  000 

35,  363,  000 

Cars 

413 

131 

116 

330 

19 

76 

26 

82 

44 

67 

16 


1  Week  ended  Friday. 

Wheat. — In  the  eastern  United  States  wheat  was  ripening  in 
Maryland.  In  the  Southwest  harvesting  was  begun  in  southern 
Nebraska.  Winter  wheat  was  being  cut  in  Oregon  and  the 
harvest  of  spring  wheat  was  begun  in  a  few  localities  in  this 
State. 

The  movement  of  new  hard  winter  wheat  increased  at  Fort 
Worth  where  milling  demand  was  fairly  active.  Export  in- 
quiry for  hard  winter  wheat  at  the  Gulf  continued  good  with 
dealers  bidding  around  11^*^  over  the  July  option  for  July 
shipment;  9^  for  the  first  half  of  Julj^  shipment  and  about  70 
for  the  second  half  of  July.  The  movement  of  new  wheat 
increased  slightl}'  at  Kansas  City,  coming  chiefly  from  Okla- 
homa. The  grain  showed  good  qualitj'  and  much  of  it  tested 
about  13%  protein  while  many  cars  graded  dark  hard  winter. 
Premiums  held  firm  at  this  market  with  scattered  sales  absorb- 
ing the  moderate  offerings  of  old  wheat  while  new  wheat  went 
mostly  on  contract.  Mills  were  paying  more  attention  to 
quality  and  to  test  weight  than  to  protein.  Demand  was  good 
at  Omaha  for  current  milling  need.s.  New  Nebraska  wheat 
was  expected  to  arrive  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  at  this 
market. 

Beneficial  rains  in  the  Northwest  and  the  pressure  of  new 
crop  hard  winters  forced  prices  lower  at  Minneapolis,  altb.ough 
good  milling  offerings  continued  in  urgent  demand.  Twelve 
per  cent  protein  No.  1  Dark  Northern  sold  at  13y;-17«i  over 
the  July  future;  12^%,  140-18(4  over  and  13%,  150-200  over. 


Demand  for  durum  wheat  was  good  and  this  wheat  held 
relatively  stead}-.  Fair  quantities  have  been  exported  since 
the  opening  of  navigation  this  spring.  The  wheat  crop  in 
northern  Africa,  which  exports  chiefl\'  durum,  is  smaller  than 
last  year's  harvest  and  this  may  help  to  increase  export  inquirj' 
for  this  wheat. 

Soft  winter  wheat  continued  relatively  dull._  The  first  car  of 
new  soft  winter  Avheat  arrived  Saturday  at  Kansas  City  from 
Oklahoma.  Milling  dem.and  increased  at  Cincinnati  from  both 
local  and  southern  mills  although  inquiries  were  mostly  for 
small  lot  shipments.  This  wheat,  however,  continued  to  sell 
well  under  the  quotations  for  good  hard  winter  wheat. 

Corn  prices  made  further  declines  although  receipts  fell 
off  sharpl_y.  With  improved  growing  conditions  the  large 
commercial  stocks  received  more  attention  while  cash  demand 
was  hardly  equal  to  even  the  reduced  receipts.  Commercial 
stocks  increased  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  for  the  week.  Good 
quantities  continued  to  move  from  Omaha  to  the  Pacific 
coast  while  small  amounts  were  shipped  to  Kansas  City  from 
this  market.  Demand  in  Texas,  hov/ever,  was  slack  on  account 
of  the  good  crops  in  that  section.  Industrial  demand  was 
only  fair  and  the  largest  industrial  user  at  Kansas  City  closed 
down.  Elevators  were  bujdng  freely  at  St.  Louis  and  feeders 
took  fair  amounts  at  some  markets.  Trade  opinion  was  that 
large  amounts  of  corn  were  still  available  in  the  country  but 
farmers  were  not  selling  freely  at  present  levels. 

Widespread  rains  over  the  Corn  Belt,  together  with  more 
favorable  temperatures,  materially  improved  the  condition  of 
the  crop.  Corn  was  generally  well  cultivated  and  the  moisture 
was  largely  absorbed  by  the  soil.  Progress  and  condition  were 
very  good  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  mostly  in  the  extreme 
lower  Missouri  Valley.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  States  the  crop 
showed  general  improvement  but  it  was  too  cool  in  the  northern 
States  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 

Oats  prices  worked  slightly  lower  on  account  of  improvement 
in  crop  conditions  and  the  weakness  in  the  corn  market.  Re- 
ceipts at  the  principal  markets  increased  during  the  week. 
Demand  was  generally  limited  and  the  market  was  slow.  Com- 
mercial stocks  continued  to  decrease  slightly  till  this  week  but 
are  still  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  larger  than  the  large 
stocks  held  at  this  time  last  year.  No.  3  red  oats  for  prompt 
shipment  were  bringing  430-440  at  Fort  Worth  and  for  July 
shipment  420-431^0. 

Barley  prices  declined  slightly  in  interior  markets.  The 
better  grades  met  with  a  fair  demand  but  otT  grades  were  dull. 
New  crop  California  barley  advanced  about  70-90  in  English 
markets  with  new  crop  barley  at  London  quoted  at  $1.95-, 
$2.06  per  100  pounds.  Old  crop  spot  California  barley  v/as 
quoted  at  $1.96  while  feed  barley  was  $1.71  per  100  pounds. 
Trade  reports  indicate  that  offerings  of  good  quality  native 
barley  in  English  markets  have  become  very  small  but  ship- 
ments of  ordinarj'  barley  from  other  countries  have  been  liberal. 

Rye  prices  showed  independent  strength  on  account  of  un- 
favorable crop  reports  and  a  small  export  demand.  Some 
sales  were  made  to  Germany  to  arrive  before  the  prospective 
increase  in  the  duty  there,  which  was  expected  in  trade  circles 
to  occur  about  August  1. 

Flax  prices  advanced  in  sympathy  with  higher  foreign  mar- 
kets. Demand  for  linseed  oil  was  again  more  active  and  No.  1 
flaxseed  sold  at  Minneapolis  at  10-40  over  the  Jul\-  future  which 
closed  Friday  at  $2.35J'^.  Stocks  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
increased  slightly  and  totaled  about  1,260,000  bushels.  Argen- 
tine port  stocks  held  steadj^  at  5,200,000  bushels  but  shipments 
fell  off  to  1,068,000  bushels  for  the  week  of  which  nearly  104,000 
bushels  was  destined  for  the  United  States.  Indian  flaxseed 
exports  to  Europe  increased  to  264,000  bushels. 


Floods  in  Danube  Countries  and  Volga  Valley 

Heavy  rains  accompanied  by  inundation  and  in  some  areas 
by  winds  occurred  in  the  countries  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Danube  and  in  Switzerland  about  the  middle  of  June^  according 
to  a  cable  dated  June  18  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  G.  C. 
Haas  at  Vienna.  He  states  that  these  rains  have  caused  some 
dams.ge  to  the  crops  but  that  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  Much  will  deijend  on  whether  dry 
weather  follows. 

The  Russian  publication  "Economic  Life"  announces  floods 
in  the  valley  of  the  Volga  which  reached  their  peak  during  the 
week  of  June  2-8,  according  to  cabled  advices  of  June  18  from 
Mr.  Haas.  The  damaged  area,  however,  is  said  to  comprise 
only  270,000  acres,  with  no  material  effect  on  the  total  grain 
crop.  The  total  wheat  and  rj'e  area  in  Russia  for  1925  was 
estimated  at  114,000,000  acres. 
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Grain  Prices 


Daily  V/eighted  Price  Per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  June  12-18,  1926,  with  Comparisons  of  Weekly 

Averages 

Wheat 


Daily  price 

Weekly  average 

Market  and  grade 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Juno 

13-19, 

1925 

June 

5-11, 
1926 

June 
12-18, 
1926 

CHICAGO 

Ed.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

Cents 
160 

176 
174 
171 
164 
172 
167 
161 
160 
. 

156 
1.55 
157 
154 
149 

Cents 
160 
156 
153 
151 

174 
172 
170 
166 
169 
167 
165 
148 

1.57 
153 
156 
155 
147 

Ceiils 

'"m 

173 
172 
16S 
163 
166 
164 
160 
156 

160 
159 
156 
155 
146 
147 

Cents 
164 

Cents 
163 

Cents 
161 

Cents 
164 
156 
186 
179 

174 
167 
166 
158 
162 
159 
158 
157 

175 
175 
160 
161 
172 
165 

Cents 
164 
156 
156 
152 

175 
173 
169 
166 
171 
166 
163 
154 

167 
162 
164 
161 
1.56 
150 

Cents 
161 
150 

Red  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

MINNEAPOUS 

Hd.  Spring No.  1 

Dk.  No.  Spring.. No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  Spring No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Am.  Durum No.  2 

KANSAS  CITY 

Dk.Hd.  Winter.. No.  2 
No.  3 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

Bed  Winter No.  2 

156 
1  137 

174 
174 
166 
163 
170 
164 
100 
151 

161 
161 
162 
159 

173 
173 
170 
166 
167 
164 

"ilk' 

165 
"163 

153 
149 

174 
170 
164 
160 
167 
163 
161 
142 

161 
160 
101 
158 
145 

154 
146 

174 
172 
168 
164 
168 
165 
161 
153 

159 
156 
1.59 
156 
147 

No.  3 

136 

143 

142 

OMAHA 

Dk.Hd.  Winter.. No.  2 

No.  3 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

153 
152 

157 
150 
149 

162 

170 

154 

154 
153 

160 
148 
146 

159 

169 

154 

155 

157 

156 

157 

151 
152 

165 
180 
176 

162 

166 

167 

161 
159 

164 
156 
155 

163 

170 

155 

1.56 
153 

ST.  LOUIS 

Hd.  Winter- No.  2 

163 
151 

148 

161 
167 
155 

"148" 
147 

160 

166 

156 

160 

Red  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

FIVE   MAEKET.S 

All  classes  and  grades 

MINNEAPOLIS  (cash  close) 

Dk.  No.  Spring,. .No.  1 

■WINNIPEG  (cash  close) 

No.  Spring. No.  1 

147 
145 

158 

168 

154 

149 
146 

158 

167 

154 

148 
146 

160 

168 

154 

Corn 


CHICAGO 

White ..No.  2 

No.  3 

Yellov/... No.  2 

No.  3 

Mixed... No.  2 

No.  3 

74 
71 
74 
72 
74 
71 

72 
70 
72 
71 
72 
69 

72 
69 
72 
69 
71 
68 

72 
70 
72 
70 
71 
67 

73 

70 

72 

70- 

72 

69 

72 
69 
71 
69 
71 
67 

113 
112 
114 
113 
113 
112 

74 
71 
74 
71 
73 
70 

73 
70 
72 
70 
72 
69 

KANSAS  CITY 

White No.  2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 
Mixed... .No.  2 

No.  3 

74 
73 
75 
74 
73 
72 

72 
71 
74 
72 
71 
70 

72 
71 
73 
72 
71 

72 

"'74' 
72 
72 
71 

72 
71 
74 
72 

""70' 

71 
70 
74 
72 
71 
70 

104 
103 
107 
107 
103 
104 

74 
72 
74 
73 
73 
71 

72 
71 
74 
73 
72 
71 

OMAHA 

White ...No.  2 

No.  3 

69 

'""74" 
70 

'"67' 

68 
68 
69 

68 

68 

70 
69 
69 

68 
'"69" 

104 
103 
105 
104 
103 
102 

69 
69 
70 
69 
68 
67 

69 
69 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 



68 
68 

69 
69 

Mixed iSTo.  2 

68 
66 

67 

67 

No.  3 

65 

66 

ST.  LOUIS 

White. ...-No.  2 

No.  3 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 

Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 

11 
72 
71 
72 
69 

74 

"'71' 
70 
70 
68 

74 
72 
71 
69 
70 
68 

74 
73 
72 
70 
70 

75 
73 
72 
71 
71 
69 

75 
73 
71 
70 
70 
68 

110 
111 
112 
111 
110 
108 

76 
74 
73 
72 
73 
71 

75 
73 
71 
70 
71 
68 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

68 

66 

67 

68 

68 

67 

110 

68 

67 

Oats,  White 

Daily  price 

Weekly  average 

Market  and  grade 

June 

June 

June 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thuv. 

Fri. 

13-19, 
1925 

5-11, 
1926 

12-18, 
1926 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cinis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Chicago No.  2 

43 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

52 

42 

42 

No.  3 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

50 

41 

42 

MINNEAPOLIS No.  2 

42 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

49 

41 

41 

No  3 

40 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

47 

40 

40 

Kansas  City    ..No.  2 

51 
50 
48 

43 
42 
40 

No.  3 

44 
41 

43 
40 

43 

Omaha No.  3 

41 

41 

41 

41 

St.  Louis              No  2 

43 
42 

42 
42 

42 
42 

42 
42 

42 
42 

42 
42 

53 
52 

43 
43 

42 

No.  3 

42 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

42 

41 

40 

41 

41 

41 

49 

41 

41 

Rys 


Chicago No.  2 

Minneapolis No.  2 


94 
92 

92 
SO 

109 
105 

92 
89 

90 

92 

94 

94 

93 
93 


Barley 

Minneapolis.. 

..No.  2 

65 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

85 

65 

64 

Flaxseed 

Mdjneapolis.. 

..No.  1 

236 

235 

237 

239 

238 

239 

271 

232 

237 

Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Futures 

Wheat 


July  futures 

September  futures ' 

Market 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1928 

June  11 

June  18 

June  11 

June  18 

June  11 

June  18 

June  11 

June  18 

Chicago 

Minneapolis... 
Kansas  City.. 

Winnipeg 

Liverpool 

Cents 
1625^ 

mvs 

15iy, 

177 

175M 

Cents 
155% 
155K 
14SM 
16534 
165M 

Cents 
140M 
155 
131K 
151 J^ 
168 

Cents 
141K 
15W- 
131 
15VA 

novi 

Cents 
159M 
156M 
IMii 

lioVi 

Cents 
152H 

um 

14654 
139?^ 
159J4 

Cents 
136^ 
140 
129  Ji 
133]^ 
155J^ 

Cents 

139^ 
128 

155^A 

Cora 


1  One  car  of  smutty  wheat. 


Chicago 

Kansas  City. 


116M 
103}^ 


110 
103Ji 


74H 
72?^: 


70M 


11714 
110^ 


llOJ^ 
104M 


79H 

75r 


75J^ 
73Ji 


Oats 


Chicago.. 
Winnipeg 


53M 
59Ji 


49=4 
565i 


433^ 
50 


iV/- 


64M 
535^ 


501^ 
49 


44 
48M 


46% 


1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


1925-26  Potato  Harvest  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1925-26  potato  crop  of 
Argentina  is  7  %  less  than  that  of  a  j^ear  ago  and  33  %  less  than 
the  1923-24  crop  according  to  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. The  estimate  for  this  year's  crop  is  placed  at  23,- 
693,000  bushels  compared  with  25,368,000  bushels  a  year  ago, 
35,273,000  in  1923-24  and  30,515,000  the  pre-war  average  of 
1909-10  to  1913-14.  Potatoes  were  being  dug  in  Bolivia  on 
May  5  and  the  crop  proving  fair  to  good  according  to  a  re- 
port of  that  date  from  American  Consul  Stewart  McMilhn  at 
La  Paz. 
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Hay  Market  Quiet 


Moderate  receipts  held  prices  nearly  .steady  in  eastern  markets 
during  the  week  June  14-19  and  prices  averaged  practically 
steady  at  Missouri  River  points,  Inquiries  were  limited  in 
southern  markets  and  were  chiefly  for  good  hay  as  local  supplies 
v;ere  competing  with  the  undergrade  shipments.  California 
markets  were  barely  steady. 

The  surplus  haj-  east  of  the  Rockies  has  been  closely  marketed 
this  season  and  it  seems  likely  that  nearly  all  of  it  will  be  required 
before  the  new  crop  becomes  available,  according  to  report; 
received  by  the  Departm.ent  from  a  large  number  of  dealers. 
Fair  amounts  of  new  local  forage  are  available  in  the  South  but 
nearly  all  the  local  hay  in  northeastern  consuming  territory  has 
been  used. 


Receipts  at — 

Boston.- 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. _ 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Minneapolis-St 

St.  Louis . 

Omaha ^... 

Kansas  City... 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco.. 
Denver 


Paul. 


June  14- 
19, 1926 


Cars 
72 

196 
54 
85 
76 

239 
63 

159 
26 

337 

200 


June  7- 
12, 1826 


Cars 

70 

90 

66 

111 

118 

258 

38 

173 

75 

381 

207 


June  15- 
20, 1925 


Cars 
67 
266 
72 
67 
41 
11.6 
31 
69 
58 
190 
330 
164 


July  X- 

June  19, 

1925-6 


Cars 
3,211 
8,601 
2,761 
4,502 
3,914 

10,  161 
3,941 
5,182 
6,180 

27,604 


July  1- 

June  20, 

1924-5 


Cars 
3,  747 

10, 408 
2,  7.W 
4.600 
7,883 

10,  483 
4,942 
6,698 
5,165 

25,  083 
8,407 
4,329 


Large  amounts  of  Canadian  hay  have  been  imported  and  were 
working  dov/n  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and 
Florida.  Pastures  are  generally  below  average  in  consuming 
territory  but  dealers  there  v/ere  expecting  only  a  moderate 
volume  of  business  in  the  immediate  future. 

Considerable  less  timothy  remained  to  be  marketed  in  the 
principal  shipping  States  at  the  middle  of  June  than  at  this  time 
last  year,  although  the  surplus  appeared  to  be  only  slightly 
smaller  than  two  years  ago.  Alfalfa  supplies  were  small  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  but  appeared  nearly  normal  in  the  Southwest,  where 
reserves  of  prairie  were  small. 

Timothy  was  being  shipped  into  all  the  States  south  and 
southeast  of  the  Ohio  River  as  well  as  into  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  southern  New  England.  Only  small  amounts  of 
timothy,  however,  were  being  taken  by  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana but  these  States  were  buying  more  alfalfa  than  were  other 
southern  States.  Demand  for  alfalfa  seemed  quiet  in  the  rest 
of  the  southern  territoi-y.  Most  of  the  alfalfa  coming  to  south- 
ern States  v/as  new  hay  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas  but  along  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, New  York  alfalfa  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
although  scattered  lots  of  California  alfalfa  were  reported  to- 


gether with  a  little  alfalfa  from  Canada.  Very  little  prairie 
hay  was  moving  into  the  south  although  a  few  points  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  reported  shipments  from  Kansas  City. 
Timothy  in  the  South  came  largelj'  from  the  usual  timothy 
shipping  region — Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New 
York — and  was  taken  by  farmers,  teamsters,  and  road  and 
lumber  camps.  Coal  mines  took  a  large  percentage  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  where  the  supplies  came  largely 
from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  while  farmers  and  team- 
sters were  the  chief  users  in  New  Jersey  and  New  England. 
Small  amounts  of  Maine  hay  were  reported  in  Massachusetts. 

Prices  of  hay  advanced  during  the  spring  on  account  of  the 
unusuallj-  long  spring  feeding  season  and  timothy  and  prairie 
hays  at  the  principal  markets  were  selling  close  to  the  highest 
June  quotations  for  these  hays  since  1920.  No.  1  timothy 
averaged  about  $27.50  at  the  middle  of  June  compared  to 
about  $22.75  at  this  time  in  1925  and  v/as  practically  the  same 
as  two  j-ears  ago.  No.  1  prairie  averaged  about  $10.00  against 
about  $14.75  a  year  ago  and  $15.25  tvvo  years  ago  but  was 
hardlj-  so  high  as  in  1923  when  prices  at  the  same  markets 
averaged  about  $19.50  for  June.  Alfalfa  prices  at  interior 
markets  at  the  end  of  May  were  the  highest  for  several  years. 
Pacific  coast  prices  were  low,  reflecting  the  large  crop  in  that 
region  last  year.  Recently  the  pressure  of  new  crop  offerings 
has  forced  alfalfa  prices  downward  in  interior  markets. 

Timothy  ruled  practically  steady  for  the  week.  Increased 
receipts  caused  an  easier  tone  at  Boston,  .although  prices  were 
quotably  unchanged  and  prices  averaged  steady  at  New  York 
where  the  majority  of  the  off'erings  were  Canadian  mixed  lots 
of  poor  quality  in  small  bales.  Central  Atlantic  markets  were 
practically  unchanged  with  moderate  offerings  equal  to  current 
needs.  Light  receipts  at  Pittsburgh  held  the  ma.rket  steady 
while  part  of  the  accumulation  at  Cincinnati  was  cleaned  up, 
although  prices  for  the  off  grades  were  again  draggy  at  this 
market.  Good  hay  was  in  brisk  demand  at  Chicago  and  all 
sound  hay  moved  readily.  Ordinary  to  poor  hay  was  slow 
sale  at  St.  Louis  and  quotations  on  timothy  were  nominally 
unchanged  at  Kansas  Citj'  where  only  six  cars  were  received 
during  the  week. 

Alfalfa  averaged  practically  steady.  No.  1  hay  held  steady 
at  New  York  but  demand  was  slack  in  most  eastern  markets. 
Quotations  were  lower  at  Omaha  on  slow  demand  although 
receipts  v/ere  light.  Some  of  the  offerings  were  heating  and 
were  hard  to  move.  Prices  advanced  slightly  at  Kansas  City 
where  considerable  of  this  hay  was  going  into  storage.  The  Los 
Angeles  market  was  firmer  with  dairies  buying  more  actively 
but  demand  was  limited  at  San  Francisco. 

Prairie  was  irregular.  No  feeding  prairie  was  received  at 
Chicago.  Top  grades  were  quotably  unchanged  at  St.  Louis 
and  demand  continued  active  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
although  rains  have  restricted  country  inquiry  in  this  territory. 
Prices  worked  lower  at  Omaha  in  sympathy  with  the  weakness 
in  alfalfa  and  the  anticipated  earlier  movement  of  prairie  hay. 
Some  prairie  was  expected  to  be  cut  in  Omaha  territory  during 
the  week  June  21-26  if  the  weather  should  be  favorable.  Re- 
ceipts at  Kansas  City  were  of  moderate  volume,  totaling  41 
cars  and  local  retailers  were  competing  for  the  best  offerings. 
Stockyards  were  taking  a  few  cars  of  good  quality  prairie  but 
.  were  feeding  mostlj'  from  storage.  Texas  prairie  haj'  was  lower 
at  New  Orleans. 


Carload  Prices  of  Hay  and  Straw,  per  Ton,  at  Important  Markets,  June   19,  1926 


Commodity     - 

Now 
York 

1  2 

Phila- 
del- 
phia" 

Rich- 
mond 

Chi- 
cago' 

Kan- 
sas 
Cityi 

Commodity 

Bos- 
ton 1 2 

Balti- 
more 

Pitts, 
burgh' 

St. 
Louis' 

Oma- 
ha' 

Mem- 
phis 

New 
Or- 
leans 

Sa- 
van- 
nah 

Den- 
ver 

Los 
An- 
geles ' 

San 
Fran 
ci.sco  ' 

TJ.  S.  No.  1  timothy - 

U  S  No  2  timothy                

$30.  50 
28.50 
28.50 
20.50 
20.50 

m'lb 

24.  50 
22.50 
22.50 
20.50 

$29,  00 
26.00 
27.00 
25.00 
26.00 

'ii'ob 

22.00 

"so.'oo 

28.00 

$25.  00 
22.00 
24.00 
22.00 
22.50 
22.00 
19.  00 
17.50 
23.  00 
21.00 
23.00 
20.00 
17.00 
21.00 
19.00 
16.00 

$24. 00 
'  23. 00 

"li'ib 

15.  .50 
13,00 
17.00 
15.60 

No.  1  timothy 

No.  2  timothy 

No.  1  light  clover 

mixed. 
No.  2  light  clover 

mixed. 
No.     1     medium 

clover  mixed. 
No.  1  clover  mixed 

$27.  50 
24.50 

$26.  50 
25.75 
24.75 

22.50 

$27.  50 
22.60 
23.00 

$26.50 
21.00 
23.00 

22.00 

$29.  00 
26.00 

$31.  .50 
29.50 

$33.  25 

$19. 50 

U.  S.  No.  1  timothy lightclover mixed 

U.  S.  No.  2timothy  lightclover mixed... 
U,  S.  No.  1  timothy  medium  clover  mixed 

U  S,  No.  1  clover. 

U.  S.  No.  2clover 

22.00 

23.75 
24.26 

22.50 
22.50 
26.00 
22.00 
20.00 

U.  S.  No.  1  timothy  light  grade  mixed. - 
U.S. No.  2timothy  lightgrademixed— - 
U  S  No  1  alfalfa 

28.50 
26.50 

23.50 
22.50 

No.  1  alfalfa 

"  20.50 
17.  ,50 

1  $15.50 

*  13.  50 

*  11.50 
17.50 
16.00 
16.50 

7.75 
8.50 

25.00 
21.00 
19.00 

27,00 
24.00 

16.00 

.$17. 00  $12.  06 

U  S  No  2  alfalfa           -  - 

15.00 

U  S  No.  3  alfalfa         

No.  2  alfalfa 

28.00 

XT  S  No  '^  upland  prairie 

No  2  upland 

U  8  No  1  Midland 

U  S  No.  1  Johnson    .        .      . 

No.  1  wheat  straw 

No.  1  oat  straw 

No.  1  rye  straw... 

'13.' 50 
26.26 

13.75 
13.75 
21.50 

14.50 
14.60 
14.60 

18.00 

U   S  No  2  Johnson 

Wheat  straw 

15.  25 
1.5.2.5 
18.  50 

15.00 

10.50 
10.50 
15.60 

7.60 


Oat  straw 

15,50 
22.00 

Rye  straw      .      -  _            _  .- 

1  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


'  Largo  bales. 


1  Nominal. 


'  New. 
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Feed  Market  Barely  Steady 


Feed  prices  averaged  barely  steady  during  the  week  ended 
June  19.  Demand  was  generally  slack  in  the  east  where 
pastures  improved  while  lower  prices  for  feed  grains  tended 
toward  weakness.  Rains  were  beneficial  to  pastures  over  a 
wide  area,  but  inquiry  for  feeds  continued  from  scattered  dry 
sections.     Hay  prices  ruled  barely  steady. 

Wheat  feeds  were  dull.  Demand  was  slack  in  eastern 
markets  where  dealers  were  generally  buying  for  immediate 
needs  only.  Bran  was  generally  easier  than  the  heavier  feeds 
in  the  east  while  the  latter  were  in  good  demand  in  the  west, 
reflecting  the  high  prices  of  hogs.  Backward  conditions  of  the 
corn  crop  in  some  of  the  northern  sections  helped  to  improve 
the  local  demand  for  wheat  feeds.  Bids  were  numerous  at 
Kansas  City  for  feed  for  deferred  shipments,  though  on  a  lower 
level.  Only  scattered  sales,  however,  were  made  under  $21 
per  ton  and  these  were  principally  by  resellers.  Gray  and  brown 
shorts  were  strong  at  Kansas  City. 

Linseed  meal  was  firm  on  a  fair  domestic  demand  and  some 
export  business.  Mills  at  Buffalo  did  not  seem  anxious  for 
business  and  inquiry  was  more  active  in  Chicago,  where 
production  continued  light.  Offerings  were  limited  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

Cottonseed  meal  advanced,  chiefly  on  account  of  improved 
domestic  inquiry.  Demand  from  cattle  feeders  was  more 
active  in  the  Southwest  while  buying  from  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin was  of  moderate  volume.  Deferred  shipments  were  stronger 
than  spot  feed  at  Kansas  City  with  July  shipment  commanding 
a  premium  of  $1  and  August  S2  over  the  spot  basis.  Demand 
v<as  light  at  Omaha  and  prices  v/ere  very  firm  at  the  advance 
at  Chicago,  where  sellers  reported  only  a  fair  demand  but  light 
ofl'erings.  Practically  no  36%  meal  was  available  at  this 
market  and  the  ofi'  colored  meal  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 
Mills  continued  unwilling  to  quote  for  shipment  later  than 
July.  Demand  improved  at  Buffalo  but  inquiry  fell  off  at 
Philadelphia  at  the  higher  prices. 

Gluten  feed  averaged  practically  unchanged.  Quotations 
were  steady  and  production  continued  large  at  Chicago  but 
eastern  resellers  were  again  pressing  sales  and  discounting  mills' 
prices.  Hominy  feed  ruled  lower.  Demand  was  quiet  at 
Philadelphia  but  slowed  up  at  Buffalo  where  offerings  were 
liberal,  particularly  of  white  hominy  feed.  Prices  declined 
about  Si  per  ton  at  Omaha  but  ruled  firm  at  Chicago  where 
offerings  were  only  about  equal  to  the  limited  demand  and  sellers 
were  not  anxious  to  contract  for  future  shipment.  Demand  was 
fairly  good  at  Cincinnati  at  steady  prices. 

Alfalfa  meal  was  easier.  Buyers  in  the  Southwest  were  meet- 
ing pressing  needs  only  and  were  waiting  for  lower  prices  and 
July  shipment  was  discounted  as  much  as  $1  per  ton  under  spot 
quotations.  Rains  hindered  operations  at  Kansas  City.  The 
Chicago  market  was  erratic  with  buyers  filling  only  immediate 


requirements  while  a  few  were  inquiring  for  new  crop  shipments 
through  July  and  August.  Demand  was  slack  at  Memphis  but 
prices  niade  a  smaU  local  advance.  Quotations  declined  slightly 
at  Cincinnati  on  new  crop  offerings. 

Tankage  ruled  firm.  The  demand  was  good  at  Chicago  v/here 
large  plants  were  over  sold.  Production  continued  below  nor- 
mal. Demand  was  also  good  at  Missouri  River  markets. 
High  prices  for  hogs  were  a  strengthening  factor  in  the  market 
for  this  feed. 

The  feed  market  held  firm  at  Los  Angeles  with  arrivals  only 
adequate  for  current  needs.  Mill  run  from  Utah  and  Idaho 
was  selling  S30-$31.  Good  quantities  of  linseed  meal  were 
arriving  and  finding  ready  sale  and  copra  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal  moved  v^'ithout  difficulty.  Dairies  were  in  the  market  as 
green  pasturage  was  well  over  with  for  the  season. 


Fruit  Crops  Damaged  in  Southern  Europe 

Fruit  crops  in  southern  Europe  have  been  seriously  damaged 
by  heavy  rains,  hail,  and  -ndnd,  according  to  reports  reaching 
the  department.  In  central  France,  particularly  in  the  Rhone 
and  Saone  Valleys,  and  in  northern  Italy,  the  fruit  crops,  and  in 
some  sections  garden  crops,  have  been  ruined  by  four  days  of 
continuous  storm,  according  to  press  reports  cabled  by  E.  A. 
Foley,  Agricultural  Commissioner,  at  London.  The  Po  and 
Adige  Valleys,  the  latter  a  great  fruit  growing  district  and  the 
center  of  the  Itahan  commercial  apple  region,  are  said  to  be 
flooded.  The  Milan  district  suffered  particularly  according  to 
the  reports. 

Switzerland  and  the  whole  Danube  region  also  experienced 
torrential  rains,  inundation,  and  in  some  areas  heavy  -ndnds, 
according  to  Agricultural  Commissioner  Haas,  Vienna,  who 
states  that  while  damage  has  been  done,  no  reUable  quantitative 
estimate  is  yet  available.  The  indications  up  to  the  time  of  the 
storm  pointed  to  a  good  average  crop  of  both  apples  and  pears 
in  Switzerland.  Press  reports  from  Geneva  state  that  the  fruit 
crop  wiU  be  below  medium,  as  a  result  of  the  damage.  Last 
year's  Swiss  commercial  apple  and  pear  crops  v/ere  about  25% 
and  7%,  respectively,  of  an  average  crop.  Austria,  an  im- 
portant source  of  apples  in  northern  European  markets,  was 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  storm. 


Special  Inspection  Service  in  Cleveland 

The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  in  Cleveland  has  made  a  contract 
with  the  food  products  inspection  service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  whereby  all  cars  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables entering  that  market  over  its  lines  will  be  given  a  pre- 
liminary examination  bj'  qualified  inspectors  of  the  department. 
Those  cars  whose  contents  have  badly  shifted  or  which  other- 
wise show  bad  condition  of  packages  or  products  are  given  a 
thorough  inspection,  and  thereby  the  railroad  has  on  file  an 
unbiased  certificate  for  use  in  case  a  claim  is  filed  against  the 
company  by  the  shipper  or  receiver.  This  new  phase  of  inspec- 
tion service  involves  several  thousand  cars  annuaUj'  in  the 
Cleveland  market. 


Carload  Prices  of  Feedstuffs  at  Important  Markets,  June  19,  1926 

[Per  ton,  bagged,  sight-draft  basis] 


Commodity 

Boston 

Phila- 
delphia 

Balti- 
more 

Buffalo 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Cincin- 
nati 

Chicago 

Mil- 
waukee 

Minne- 
apolis 

St. 
Louis 

Mem- 
phis 

Kansas 
City 

Omaha 

Los  An- 
geles 

fitnnrlqrfl  spring  ■wh'^ftt  hrar) 

$29.  75 

^8.00 
30.50 
30.00 
29.00 
33.50 
34.50 

$3aoo 

33.50 
"'29."  75" 
""§4.'25" 

1  $25.  00 

27.50 

26.50 

125.00 

29.00 

31.50 

31.00 

31.00 

32.00 

133.00 

1  82.  50 

1  23.  50 

1  47.  00 

40.00 

38.50 

35.50 

$27.50 
29.00 
28.00 
28.00 
31.60 

'$26."50" 
26.00 
27.50 

""saoo" 

30.00 

$23.75 

'"2425" 
29.25 

$23.00 
23.50 
23.50 
24.60 
28.50 

$21. 00 

""2i."6o" 

26.00 

Soft  winter  vrheat  bran 

$24.00 
23.25 

$25.00 

$20  75 
20.75 

Kfirrf  wi-ntpr  whpnt  hrsn 

$20  75 

$31.00 

RtflTiflarH  sprinp- whpflt.  TnfddliTicr<? 

29.60 

Spring  wheat  flour  middlings..."...  . 

Soft  winter  wheat  middlings 

27.25 
27.00 

""27."66" 

27.75 
27.75 
25.75 

""§§.  o6" 

Hard  winter  wheat  middlings 

26.00 
25.00 

30.00 
25.00 
26.50 
33.00 

Brown  winter  wheat  shorts 

Grey  winter  wheat  shorts 

28.00 

29.00 

Red  dog  flour..                 . _  .J 

37.50 

36.00 

36.0ft 
28.00 

34.00 

31.00 
26.00 
20.00 
48.00 
37.00 
35.00 
33.00 
05.00 
27.00 
3a  00 
43.00 
24.00 
25.00 
42.00 

2ft  00 

24.50 
21.00 
47.00 
37.50 

3a  50 

35.50 
65.00 

""36."  45" 
46.45 

Wheat  mixed  feed 

Rye  middlings                          ,      ,  _  . 

25.00 
48.70 
41.75 
40.  0& 
38.00 



T.inseed  mpal  (34%)                                                    ,    .    . 

6L50 
43.50 
40.50 
36.75 

49.50 
38.70 
37.20 
35.20 

51.00 
37.00 
36.00 
34.50 
65.00 
29.50 
36.15 
45.15 
27.00 
27.00 
42.50 

47.75 
38.25 
36.50 
35.50 
65.00 
29.00 
33.25 
1  43.  25 
26.00 

61.00 
36.50 

52.00 
36.60 

50  00 

Cottonseed  meal  (43%) _ 

33.50 
32.00 

Cottonseed  meal  (41%) ..... 

Cottonseed  meal  (36%) 

35.00 

Digester  feeding  tanliage  (60%) 

60.00 
23.00 

65.00 
126.50 

■NTn    1  alfalffl  nipftl  (mfidillm) 

34.60 
38.35 
48.00 
30.20 
30.20 
40.00 

34.00 
38.65 

""saso" 

30.00 
41.50 

26.00 

27.50 

Gluten  feed 

4a  40 

37.15 
47.15 
28.25 
28.25 

37.15 
■"42."25" 

Gluten  meal                  .  . 

Whit©  hominy  feed 

81.00 

25.00 

24.00 
26.00 

Yellow  hominy  feed.      ...    ... 

Dried  beet  pulp 

. 

1  Nominal. 


=  New. 
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Prices  Advance 


Cotton  prices  touched  new  low  levels  for  the  season  so  far 
during  the  week  June  14-19.  Present  prices  are  about  7^ 
per  lb.  below  the  high  point  reached  so  far  this  season,  and 
show  about  the  same  decline  from  the  prices  of  June,  1925. 
In  June,  1921  prices  were  hovering  around  the  11^  level.  More 
favorable  weather  conditions  were  reported  as  the  main  factor 
contributing  to  the  lower  prices  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  prices  improved  some- 
what, due  to  covering  b.y  sellers  and  to  slightly  improved 
demand  for  spot  cotton,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  lower 
grades,  for  which  the  demand  from  some  sections  was  said  to 
be  brisk.  The  improved  export  movement  also  contributed 
to  a  better  feeling  in  the  market  and  exports  for  the  week 
reduced  the  deficit  for  the  season  so  far,  compared  with  that 
in  1925.  Reports  indicated  quiet  in  the  textile  situation  with 
the   demand  only  fair. 

July  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
were  "up  3.3  points,  closing  at  17.83^  compared  with  23.50j< 
a  year  ago,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
up  35  points,  closing  at  17.14^  against  23.58(<  a  year  ago.  On 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Jul}'  future  contracts  advanced 
37  points,  closing  at  17.27p. 

A  fair  volume  of  business  was  reported  in  the  spot  markets 
with  less  inquiry,  however,  for  new  crop  cotton  than  for  several 
years  at  this  time  of  the  season.  The  asking  basis  was  reported 
as  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago,  with  actual  business,  however,  small.  The  average  price 
of  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
closed  at  17.34^  per  lb.  compared  -vsath  17.09^.  last  week  and 
24.31^  a  year  ago.  Sales  for  the  week  amounted  to  36,051 
bales,  compared  with  46,892  a  week  ago  and  17,693  a  year  ago. 

On  July  2  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  release  at  12.30  p.  m.  Eastern  standard  time 
a  report  showing  the  acreage,  condition  and  probable  production 
of  cotton  of  the  1926  crop.  This  repoi-t  will  be  the  first  one 
for  this  season  and  the  trade  is  awaiting  same  with  keen  interest. 
The  condition  in  June,  1925,  was  reported  by  the  Government 
as  75.9,  and  the  10  year  average  as  73.5. 


Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Spot  Cotton 
at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  Week  of  June  14-19,  1926, 
with  Comparisons 


Market 


Norfolk... 
Augusta... 
Savannah. 
Montgory. 
N.  Orleans 
Memphis. 
Little  Rock 

Dallas 

Houston. 
Galveston 


June  14-19,  1926 


Mon.  Tub.  Wed.  Thu.   Fri.   Sat 


Cts.  Cts. 
17.  .50  17. 44 
17.  OG!  17.  00 
17.  25  17.  15 
16.7516.55 
17.2.517.0: 
17.  00' 17.  00 

16.  90;  16.  75 

17.  lO;  17.  00 
17.  45' 17.  35 
17.  60: 17.  50 


Cts. 

17.  56 

17.05 

17.29 

16.05 

17.17 

17.00 

16.90 

17.15 

17.  45 

17.60 


CIS. 

17." 

17.2 

17.46 

16.75 

17.37 

17.25 

17.12 

17.35 

17.60 

17.70 


CIS 
17.63 
17.25 
17.44 
16.  75 
17.37 
17.25 
17.12 
17.30 
17, 


Ct 

17.63 
17.25 
17.44 
16.75 
17.37 
17.  25 
17.12 
17.30 
17.60 


17.6517.70 


Average.    17.1917.08    17.18   17.36  17.34  17.34   24.22  24.52   24.21    24.45  24.19,24.31 


June  15-20,  1925 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.   Fri.   Sat, 


Cts 
24. 00 
24.56 
24.34 
24.20 


Cts. 
24.38 
24.82 

24.6: 
24.60 


24.  40  24.  50 

23.  75  24.  25 

24.  50l24.  88 
23.9524.20 
24.15  24.45 
24.30124.60 


Cts 
24.13 
24.50 
24.29 
24.00 
24.10 
24.25 
24.50 
23.90 
24.15 
24.30 


Cts. 


Cts. 


Cls. 


24.  50  24.  38  24.  38 


24.70 
24.58 
24.25 
24.30 
24.25 
24.62 
24.20 
24.45 
24.60 


24.  38,24.  53 
24.  28' 24.  43 
24.00  24.10 

23.  80  23.  95 

24.  25  24.  25 
24.  38  24  62 

23.  95  24.  05 
2-1. 15  24.  30 

24.  30  24.  50 


Daily  Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges,  June 
14-19,  1926 


Month 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

July 

October... 
December. 
January... 
March 

Cts. 

17.64 
16.36 
10.  35 
16.  29 
16.41 

Cts. 
17.  .53 
16.26 
16.  32 
16.  25 
16.40 

CIS. 

17.69 

16.36 

16.36 

16.  34 

16.42 

Cts. 
17.88 
16.  48 
16.  ,51 
16.46 
16.65 

Cts. 
17.84 
16.  43 
16.  47 
18.42 
16.64 

Cts. 
17.83 
16.47 
10.51 
16.40 
16.57 

Cts. 
17.00 
16.04 
10.01 
10. 03 
16.10 

a?. 

10.78 
15.  95 
15.93 
1.5.97 
16.05 

Cts. 
16.92 
16.03 
15.  99 
16.01 
16.09 

eta. 
17.12 
16.17 
16.  14 
16.17 
16.22 

Cts. 
17.12 
16.10 
16.09 
16.  12 
16.14 

17.14 
10.  12 
10.  U 
10.  12 
16.18 

Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1,  1925- June 
18,  1926,  and  Stocks  on  June  18,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Receipts 

Stocks 

Market 

Aug.  1, 
1923- 

June20, 
1924 

Aug.  1, 
1924- 

June  19, 
1925 

Aug.  1, 

1925- 

Juncl8, 

1^26 

5-year 
average, 
Aug.  1- 
Juno  19, 
1921- 
1925 

June 
20, 
1924 

June 
19, 
1925 

June 

18, 
1926 

5-year 

average, 

June  19, 

1921- 

1925 

Norfolk 

AugusU 

Savannah 

Montgomery.. 
New  Orleans. - 

Memphis 

Little  Rock.._ 
Dallas 

1,000 

bales 

409 

197 

424 

53 

1,320 

912 

113 

127 

3,457 

2,817 

1,000 

bales 

387 

234 

617 

83 

1,891 

1,284 

206 

196 

4,721 

3,614 

1,000 

bates 

456 

359 

956 

104 

2,322 

1,913 

231 

165 

4>804 

2,998 

1,000 

bales 

339 

293 

667 

59 

1,431 

1,019 

178 

142 

3,259 

2,815 

1,000 

bales 

37 

15 

37 

7 

94 

40 

6 

51 
51 

1,000 

bules 

32 

21 

13 

6 

108 

18 

3 

1 

94 

84 

1,000 

hales 

69 

43 

41 

12 

215 

209 

37 

13 

345 

292 

1.000 
bales 
54 
53 
65 
12 
181 
100 
24 
7 

Houston 

Galveston 

111 
143 

Total...- 

9,829 

13,233 

14,  317 

10, 102 

340 

380 

1,275 

570 

Cotton  Movement,  August  1,  1925-June  18,  1926,  and  Stocks 
June  18,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners'  takings. 

Southern  spinners'  takings 

World's     visible     supply     of 
American  cotton 


Aug. 

1, 
1913- 
June 

19, 
1914 


1,000 
bales 
10, 401 
416 
7,348 
221 
14,500 
2,630 
3,010 

2,415 


Aug. 

1, 
1921- 
June 
23, 
1922 


1,000 
bales 
5, 848 

772 
7,017 

588 
9,944 
2,100 
3,682 

2,690 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1922- 

1923- 

1924- 

Juue 

June 

June 

22, 

20, 

18, 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

5,607 

6,551 

9,058 

335 

318 

396 

7, 195 

7,201 

10, 081 

369 

284 

249 

10,  973 

11,259 

14,  553 

2,281 

1,  753 

1,861 

4,206 

3,637 

4,253 

1,187 

1,315 

1,844 

5-year 

1  ^-  age, 
1925-^}ig- 
J""^  June 
1926  ,^l_ 
1925 


1,000 

bales 

9, 351 

732 

11,457 
1,075 

15,  930 


Per 
cent- 
age 
this 
year 
is  of 
5-year 
aver- 


1,000 
bales 
6,639 

687 
7,727 

573 
11,  471 


1,8461  1,969 
4,  6471  3,  680 


3,  048   2.  309 


Per 

cent 
140.8 
106.  6 
148.3 
187.6 
138.9 
93.  8 
126.3 

132.0 


Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

5-3'ear 

At 

19, 

18, 

17, 

23, 

22, 

20, 

19, 

18, 

aver- 

1914 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

age  1 

1,0G0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Liverpool. 

754 

810 

679 

540 

205 

211 

604 

517 

428 

Manchester 

52 

145 

78 

41 

27 

49 

92 

71 

,57 

Continent 

744 

489 

476 

442 

142 

251 

400 

367 

342 

Total 

1,550 

1,444 

1.233 

1,023 

374 

511 

996 

955 

827 

1  1921-1925. 

Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria^Egypt,  on  June  18, 
were  reported  to  be  243,000  bales  of  approximately  750  lbs. 
gross  weight,  compared  with  91,000  bales  in  June  19,  1925. 

Stocks  in  Indian  cotton  at  Bombaj',  India,  on  June  18, 
were  reported  to  be  702,000  bales  of  approximately  400  lbs. 
gross  weight,  compared  with  773,000  bales  on  Juno  19,  1925. 


Spot  Quotations   for  No.  5  or  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  June  18,  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898.—. 

1899 

1900 

Cents 

7.19 

7.62 

7.75 

.....  6.50 

6.31 

9.06 

8.60 

9.26 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907- 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Cents 
...  12.40 
...  11.70 
...    9.15 
...  11.10 
...  12.95 
...  12.  10 
...  11.40 
...  15.00 

1911. 
1912- 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. 
1910.. 
1917. 
1918. 

Cents 

1.5.50 

11.80 

.  12.  40 

1919.. 
1920-. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923- 
1924.. 
1925- . 

Cents 

32.00 

-  39.25 

11.40 

-  13.40 

9.80 

12.85 

20.20 

29.80 

22.55 

28.00 

29.90 

24.45 

1902 

1920.. 

18.35 

June  26, 1926 
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Exports  of  American  Cotton 

August  1,  1925,  to  June  18,  1926,  with  comparisons 
[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports] 


At— 


Aug.  1, 
1913- 

June  19, 
1914 


Aug.  1, 
1922- 

June  22, 
1923 


Bales 
Great  Britain-. 13. 399,  644:1, 

France 1, 075,  838 

Germany 2, 790, 831 


Italy. 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Canada ' 

Other  countries. 

Total 


471,709 
33S,  995 
2,978 
206,  918 
203,  976 
139, 105 
243,316 


8,  933, 310 


Bales 
255,  424 
603, 513 
886, 895 
454,  694 
578, 410 
19,124 
216,  955 
163, 431 
188, 930 
211,385 


Aug.  1, 

1923- 

June20, 

1924 


4, 578, 761 


Bales 

1, 643,  032 

693,  343 

1,  233,  267 

505,  743 

&44,  692 

27,690 

197,103 

163, 176 

139,  381 

2  361,312 


5,  508,  739 


Aug.  1, 

1924- 

June  19, 

1925 


Aug.  1, 
1925- 

June  18, 
1926 


Bales 
50fi,  964  2, 
861,  854| 
849,  705 
690,  725 
836,  255 
36.  465 
265, 033 
229,237 
188,  853 
508,  473 


Bales 
216,  785 
877,  579 
643, 597 
671,  904 
017,  593 
103,  2S2 
282, 152 
209,  03, 
226,  028 
492,  387 


933,  565|7, 740, 342  5, 956, 993 


4-year 
average, 
Aug.  1- 
June  19, 

1922- 

1925 


Bales 

,  759,  714 

721,  179 

, 331, 176 

513,  472 

678,  235 

42,641 

241,  386 

179,  289 

172,  712 

317, 189 


Per 

centage 

this  year 

is  of 

4-year 

average 


Per  cent 
126.  0 
121.7 
123.5 
130.7 
150.0 
242.2 
116.9 
116.5 
131.0 
155.  2 


129.9 


'  Exports  to  Canada  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  May  31. 
!  Includes  93,297  bales  to  Russia. 
'  Includes  209,211  bales  to  Russia. 
*  Includes  192,315  bales  to  Russia. 

Exports  for  the  week  ended  June  18,  amounted  to  132,494 
bales,  compared  with  44,373  bales  the  previous  week,  74,603 
bales  for  the  corresponding  week  iu  1925,  and  40,808  bales  for 
the  week  ended  June  19,  1914. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  fair  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton  was  reported  at 
both  New  Orleans  and  Memphis.  Some  of  the  sales  reported 
in  these  two  markets  during  the  week  June  14-19,  were: 

New  Orleans:  Cents 

No.  5  or  Middling,  1  in 20.00 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling,  full  1  in 17.  75 

No.  5  or  Middling,  1  to  lA  in 19.  75 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling,  l^V  in 19.  75 

Memphis: 

No.  5  or  Middling,  1  in „. - _.  18.  50 

No.  5  or  Middling  to  No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  IH  in 20.00 


Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  No. 
iVIiddling,  June  19,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


5  or 


No.  5  short  staple- 
Length  in  iiiches: 

IxV 

IV) 

lA 

IJi 

lA- 

m — 


New  Orleans 


June 
19, 1926 


Cents 
17.37 

Points 
200 
350 
550 
900 


June 
20, 1925 


Cents 
23.95 

Points 

250 

550 

800 

1,150 


June 
21, 1924 


Cents 
29.07 

Points 
100 
175 
275 
400 
500 
600 


Memphis 


June 
19, 1926 


Cents 
17.25 

Points 
175 
275 
475 
775 


June 
20, 1925 


Cents 
24.25 

Points 
175 

425 

875 

1,075 


June 
21, 1924 


Cents 
30.00 

Points 

1  25 

>  100 

1200 

1250 


1  Nominal. 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  June  19,  and  Sales  During  Week  of  June  14-19,   1926 

Price  of  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  June  19,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  No.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  correspctiding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  of  June  14-19, 1926,  in 
each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade 


Nor- 
folk 


Au- 
gusta 


Savan- 
nah 


Mont- 
gom- 
ery 


Mem- 
phis 


Little 
Rock 


Dallas 


Hous- 
ton 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton 


New 
Or- 
leans 


June  19, 
1926 


Average. 


June  20, 
1925 


June  21, 
1924 


June  23 
1923 


June  24, 
1922 


June  25, 
1921 


June  19, 
1920 


White  Standards: 

No.  1  or  Middling  Fair 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middhng.. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middhng 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling.. 

No.  7  or  Lov  Middling 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  - 

No.  9  or  Good  Ordinary  « 

Spotted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

Nf .  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  ^ 

Vellow  Tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

Light  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling _ 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling, 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middhng  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2__. 

Blue  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  '. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Sales  for  week,  bales 


On  I 

125 

100 

63 

38 

17.63 

O//1 

100 

325 

550 

700 

On 

25 

Even. 

0/r  100 
250 
375 

50 

76 
175 
300 
450 
700 

125 
225 
350 

200 
300 
400 

75 
125 
225 

200 

350 

500 

3,535 


On 

80 

05 

50 

38 

17.25 

0# 

125 

350 

550 

700 

On 

25 

Off 

15 

100 

250 

425 

On 

13 

Off 

50 

100 

250 

400 

550 

125 
175 
275 

200 
250 
325 

75 
125 
225 

200 
275 
375 
910 


On 

80 

65 

50 

38 

17.44 

Off 

125 

350 

550 

750 

Even. 

25 
109 
275 
450 
On 

13 
Off 

70 
115 
275 
450 
600 

150 
200 
300 

225 
275 
350 

90 
140 
225 

225 
300 
400 


On 

80 

65 

50 

38 

16.75 

Off 

125 

350 

550 

700 

On 

15 

Off 

10 

100 

250 

450 

On 

13 

Off 

50 

100 

250 

400 

550 

125 
175 
300 

200 
250 
325 

75 
125 
225 

200 
275 
375 
103 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

17.25 

Off 

150 

350 

600 

725 

50 

75 
125 
300 
550 

25 

100 
150 
300 
450 
650 

2*00 
250 
350 

300 
350 
400 

100 
175 
260 

300 

360 

400 

2,000 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

17.12 

Off 

125 

325 

550 

■700 

25 

50 
125 
275 
425 

Even. 

100 
125 
226 
376 
525 

150 
226 

276 

250 
275 
325 

100 
200 
300 

200 
300 
400 
890 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

17.30 

Off 

125 

326 

525 

650 

On 

25 

Off 

25 

100 

250 

460 

25 

76 
100 
250 
400 
600 

175 
225 
350 

225 
275 
400 

100 
150 
200 

250 

300 

400 

3,736 


On 

80 

65 

50 

36 

17.00 

Off 

150 

3.50 

525 

675 

40 

65 
150 
350 
525 

65 

90 

115 
325 
525 
075 

140 
190 
325 

240 
290 
400 

115 
140 
150 

240 

290 

400 

4,372 


On 

110 

85 

70 

50 

17.70 

Off 

125 

325 

525 

725 

15 

40 

125 
325 
525 


90 

115 
250 
500 
675 

140 
190 
325 

265 
315 
376 

115 
165 
225 

240 

315 

400 

14,654 


On 

115 

85 

65 

50 

17.37 

Off 

125 

325 

550 

650 

On 

15 

Even 
125 
325 
575 

Even. 

50 
125 
325 
575 
675 

125 
150 
325 

200 
300 
400 

75 
100 
150 

225 

300 

400 

5,762 


On 

105 
83 
62 
44 
17.34 
Off 
128 
338 
548 
698 


31 

115 
285 

475 

16 

76 
122 
275 
453 
620 

148 
201 
318 

231 
288 
370 

92 

145 
218 

228 
306 
405 
'  36,051 


On 

101 

77 

65 

34 

24.31 

Off 

59 

139 

247 

357 

On 

11 
Off 
20 
60 
137 
238 
On 

2 
Off 
33 
77 
144 
239 
346 

85 
138 
206 

101 
208 
280 


140 

144 

185 

265 

17,693 


On 

191 

156 

122 

80 

29.30 

Off 

118 

278 

425 

660 

On 

42 

Off 

8 

100 

234 

365 

On 

19 
Off 
27 
75 
188 
322 
462 

87 
145 
218 

140 
198 
275 

34 
84 
146 

12s 

174 

261 

'  8,  209 


On 

92 

69 

48 

26 

28.60 

Off 

27 

66 

116 

170 


Even. 
38 
93 
138 


124 
171 


95 
133 
173 
3  11,274 


On 

181 

140 

66 

56 

21.76 

Off 

56 

133 

223 

315 


On 

220 
170 
110 

55 
10.15 
Off 

98 
213 
315 
420 


On 

5 

0#56 

163 

240 

325 


40 
133 
235 
353 
455 


130 
223 
310 


215 
305 


150 
228 
305 
3  33,857 


263 
353 
445 
3  40,057 


On 

403 
328 
253 
135 

40.61 

Off 
300 
813 

1,205 

1,493 


203 
355 
530 
765 
1,100 


465 
663 
840 


600 

763 

925 

3  19,  054 


1  Tho  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.    By  "On"  Is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
No.  5  and  by  "  Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  No.  5. 

2  These  gradevS  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago. 

3  Total  sales.    Sales  from  Aug.  1,  1925,  to  June  19,  1926,  amounted  to  5,494,201  bales,  compared  with  4,822,369  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1925,  and  3,784,008 
bales  iu  1924. 
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The  Foreign  Beef  Situation 

Information  received  to  date  indicates  a  tendency  toward 
smaller  potential  foreign  beef  and  veal  supplies  for  1926  than 
in  1925.  Data,  however,  are  still  too  fragmentary  to  give  a 
clear-cut  picture  of  the  situation,  although  a  tendency  toward 
smaller  herds  in  important  exporting  countries  has  been  notice- 
able during  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  1925.  Some 
increase  for  the  same  period  has  been  observed  in  most  impor- 
ting European  countries,  however,  although  Great  Britain  is 
the  only  one  for  which  estimates  show  an  increase  over  the 
pre-war  average.  Germany  showed  increasing-  numbers  of 
cattle  up  to  1925,  but  a  slight  decrease  occurs  for  1926.  In  the 
United  States,  cattle  have  declined  steadilv  since  1923,  the 
1926  figure  of  59,800,000  head  being  only  sUghtly  above  the 
pre-war  average. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
the  1926  outlook  for  the  foreign  demand  for  beef.  Weddei  and 
Co.,  British  importers  of  frozen  and  cliilled  meat,  expect  increas- 
ing imports  into  Great  Britain  to  accompany  the  lower  level 
of  prices  now  ruling.  In  fact,  the  London  Central  Markets 
have  handled  more  imported  meat  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1926  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1925.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  present  British  embargo  on  fresh  meat  from  con- 
tinental Europe,  if  extended  over  many  weeks,  can  not  fail 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  frozen  meat  trade.  The 
trade,  however,  gave  no  indication  before  the  embargo  of 
expecting  a  return  to  the  high  prices  of  the  last  few  years, 
although  producers  may  feel  inclined  to  withhold  supplies  in 
anticipation  of  maintaining  prices  for  cattle  at  levels  at  lea-st 
as  high  as  those  received  during  1925. 

SLAUGHTERINGS    IN    ARGENTINA    SHOW    DECREASE 

On  the  other  hand,  slaughterings  in  Argentina  for  the  first 
few  months  of  1926  showed  a  decrease  below  1925.  A  decrease 
has  been  noted  also  for  Queensland,  Australia,  where  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  slaughtered  during  192G  will  not 
exceed  300,000  head  compared  with  552,000  head  in  1925. 
Beef  exports  from  Nevv  Zealand  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1926  were  less  than  half  the  exports  for  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  For  the  same  period  of  1926,  however,  Australian 
exports  exceeded  1925  by  21,000  quarters,  and  Uruguay  showed 
an  increase  in  slaughterings  of  31.7%.  Sales  in  Canada  at  the 
principal  markets  for  January  1  to  June  3  numbered  455,000 
against  427,000  for  the  same  period  of  1925,  according  to  the 
Markets  Intelligence  Service  of  Canada.  Increases  in  Uruguay, 
Australia,  and  Canada,  however,  would  not  offset  indicated 
decreases  in  other  important  producing  countries.  The  number 
of  animals  slaughtered  during  the  remainder  of  1926  will  be 
governed  by  weather  conditions  as  well  as  by  market  factors. 
Although  conditions  in  Australia  have  been  improved  some- 
what by  rain,  the  area  in  Queensland  that  suffered  most  from 
the  dry  spell  unfortunately  was  missed  by  the  rain.  In  Argen- 
tina the  camps  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition,  while  in 
Uruguay  the  situation  continues  to  be  favorable  for  carrying 
the  cattle  into  the  winter  in  good  condition. 

Certain  continental  countries  imported  much  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  beef  in  1925  than  in  several  years  past,  with  indications 
of  increasing  interest  in  developing  domestic  supplies.  As  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  foreign  trade  in  meat, 
never  of  dominating  importance  in  recent  years,  is  diminishing 
still  fiu-ther.  Imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  laeef  pay  a  tariff  of 
3  cents  per  pound  and  canned  beef,  20%  ad  valorem.  Cattle, 
coming  largely  from  Canada,  pay  2  cents  per  pound  on  animals 
weighing  1,050  pounds  or  over  and  1^  cents  when  under  that 
weight.  There  are  no  indications  of  a  larger  American  partici- 
pation in  the  international  meat  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  1923  the  number  of  cattle  in  Argentina, 
the  principal  beef  exporting  country  were  placed  at  37,100,000 
compared  with  only  25,900,000  in  1914.  A  census  is  to  be 
undertaken  this  year,  according  to  Weddel's  Review  of  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade,  which  states  that  in  official  circles  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  will  not  exceed  30,000,000.  The 
Review  of  the  River  Plate  for  April  30,  1926  also  states  that 
there  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  numl^er  of  cattle  in  the 
country  although  reduced  slaughterings  suggest  that  the  l)est 
class  of  fat  cattle  are  not  as  plentiful  as  is  generally  supposed. 


In  Australia  official  sources  gave  10,429,000  cattle  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1925  compared  with  10,419,000  in  1924  for  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  the  Northern  Territory,  which  States  and  Territories  had 
78  %  of  the  cattle  in  Australia.  The  drought  during  the  summer 
months,  i.  e.,  December,  January,  and  February  and  lasting 
up  to  April  was  not  very  favorable  to  an  increac'^  in  beef  supply 
this  year.  Stocks  of  cattle  in  New  Zealand  anti  Canada  seem 
to  be  holding  their  own,  although  there  was  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  1925  estimates.  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Vol.  12, 
No.  25,  carries  additional  details  on  the  foreign  cattle  and  beef 
situation.  Address  the  Foreign  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Vvashington,  D.  C. 


Cotton  Leads  in  Italian  Colonial  Plans 

Cotton  production  is  receiving  particular  attention  in  exten- 
sive plans  for  the  economic  development  of  Italian  holdings  in 
Africa,  according  to  the  May  1  report  of  the  Association  of 
Italian  Corporations  received  in  the  department  from  Asher 
Hobson,  American  Permanent  Delegate  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  Other  crops  mentioned  are 
sesamum,  corn,  castor  oil  and  sugar.  The  increased  interest  in 
Italian  colonial  development  is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the 
desire  for  cheaper  food  and  raw  materials  at  a  time  when  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Europe  are  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
V/hile  general  economic  conditions  in  Italy  are  described  as 
good  by  the  report,  still  it  is  admitted  that  the  industrial  situa- 
tion for  1926  is  expected  to  be  less  favorable  than  in  1925. 

Tripolitania,  the  north  African  co''ony,  is  the  area  receiving 
the  greatest  attention  at  present.  A  crown  domain  of  175.000  • 
acres  has  been  formed,  of  v.iiich  25,000  acres  have  been  taken 
by  Italian  colonists  during  the  last  four  years,  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's emigration  plan,  and  that  activity  is  said  to  be  only 
a  small  beginning.  The  soil  is  said  to  have  abundant  water  at 
a  depth  of  only  18  feet.  Plans  include  the  construction  of 
additional  ports  and  railways  for  the  moving  of  crops  out  of 
that  area.  The  older  colonies  of  Erythrea  and  Italian  Somali- 
land  on  the  African  east  coast  are  receiving  their  share  of 
attention  in  the  development  plans.  In  Erythrea  new  irriga- 
tion projects  near  the  Egyptian  Sudan  frontier  are  expected  to 
put  25,000  new  acres  under  cotton  alone.  Other  suitable  crops, 
together  with  salt  mining,  comprise  the  additional  natural 
resources  of  that  colony.  Somaliland,  already  producing  under 
private  initiative,  is  responding  to  national  irrigation  and 
colonization  projects.  One  new  unit  is  said  to  contain  52,000 
acres  of  good  alluvial  soil,  to  be  utilized  largely  for  cotton. 


British  Dealers  Protest  Meat  Embargo 

London  retail  meat  dealers  have  asked  the  Government  to 
modify  or  repeal  the  embargo  against  continental  fresh  meat, 
according  to  cabled  advices  received  through  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  H.  B.  Smith,  special  representative  of  that 
department  in  London.  The  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  embargo  is  more  drastic  than  necessary  and  may  result  in 
unduly  high  prices  for  all  meats.  On  the  assumption  that 
shipments  declared  infected  were  not  of  Dutch  origin,  the 
Netherlands  government  has  prohibited  the  reexporting  of 
fresh  meat. 

Details  of  the  British  embargo  order  recently  received  from 
E.  A.  Foley,  American  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  London, 
indicate  that  the  term  "carcass'',  in  the  order  means  the  carass 
of  any  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  or  goats.  It  also  includes  meats 
hides,'  skins,  hair,  bones,  bone  meal,  hoofs,  hoof  meal,  horn 
horn  meal,  offal,  blood,  dried  blood  and  blood  meal,  or  any 
other  part  of  a  carcass,  separated  or  otherwise,  or  in  portion. 
The  only  exceptions  from  this  prohibition  are: 

(a)  Fully  cured  bacon,  ham,  lard  or  rendered  fat,  cooked  or 
preserved  meat,  or  meat  essences. 

(b)  Hides  and  skins  which  have  been  dried,  dry  salted  or  wet 
salted.  Wet  salted  hides  or  skins  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been  wet  salted  for  14 
davs. 

The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  provoked  the 
embargo  appeared  near  Carlisle,  Scotland,  in  a  district  which 
had  been  free  from  the  disease  for  years.  The  infection  \yas 
traced  to  {)igs  fed  on  refuse  from  a  nearby  bacon  factory  which 
liad  been  using  continental  carcasses.  The  shipment  of  car- 
casses found  to  be  infected  had  been  divided  into  8  lots,  all  of 
which  wore  traced  and  condemned  by  the  Scottish  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 
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